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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


NAMES. 

“ Wuat’s in a name ?” is the question asked by the 
passionate Juliet, when anxious to annihilate the space 
which the name and lineage of Romeo have cast be- 
tween her and her lover. The same question has been 
asked a thousand times on lighter occasions, and ge- 
nerally answered, through an absence of all reflection 
—Nothing. This proceeds, in some measure, upon 
an understanding that Shakspeare has here professed 
his sense of the insignificance of a name; whereas, if 
we trace the play to its conclusion, it will be apparent 
that it was altogether designed to show how much 
there might be in such a small matter—no less, to wit, 
than the ruin of a pair otherwise fitted to render each 
other happy. Throwing this poetical instance out of 
view, it will be obvious enough, we think, from the 
ordinary run of facts in common life, that, though a 
name is in many cases a matter of indifference, it is 
fully as often one of material importance. In all parts 
of the United Kingdom there are names of the most 
ludicrous and vulgar sound, such as Hogsflesh, 
Higginbottom, Clutterbuck, Gotobed, Meiklewham, 
M‘Turk, &c. Now, these may do very well for peo- 
ple who have no desire to soar beyond a very humble 
sphere of usefulness. But we contend, that, if a man 
of high intellectual capabilities were born with such a 
designation—and no doubt there have been many men 
so cir d—his name would be an effectual bar 
to prevent him from coming into notice. Suppose the 
bent of his genius lay towards a military life, could 
the glory of a Cesar or a Napoleon be reaped under 
the name of Hogsflesh ? Were he to affect poetry, 
could any new epic approaching to the Paradise Lost 
be published with the name of Gotobed upon the title- 
page ? No—there has been a good fortune in all 
great men hitherto as to their names: all of them 
have had smooth, euphonious, or at least not ridicu- 
lous, designations ; and the public may depend upon 
it, that, though not a positive, it has been at least a 
negative cause of their success—it has at least not 
prevented them from coming before the world, and 
reaping the full benefit of their talents. Alas, how- 
ever, for the Hogsfleshes and the Higginbottoms !— 
alas for the innocent Clutterbucks and Meiklewhams ! 
How many of these unhappy clans, with all the power 
and all the will toshine, have been deterred from even 
attempting to scribble their names in the book of 
Fame, conscious that the very sound would startle and 
disgust the world, and procure nothing but laughter 
and sarcasm for all their noblest efforts ! Good worthy 
Gotobeds, it might wake Gray himself from the dead, 
to think how many of you have been mute and inglo- 
rious, not for want of opportunity, or any of the other 
accessory aids, but simply because you-trembled to 
give the world your address, and, thrusting back your 
cards into your pockets, resolved rather to die as dry- 
salters and bakers, than shock the ears of mankind 
with a sound so soporiferous and so ungraceful. 

Then, again, some names, though tolerable enough, 
are so very common, that they give no distinction, 
but, on the contrary, almost appear to preclude it. 
The name John Smith, for instance, is a very decent 
name ; it has been borne, no doubt, by many respect- 
able persons in all ranks of life. But who could ra- 
tionally expect, with such a name, to carve out for 
himself a reputation for either poetry, science, or mi- 
litary prowess? Why, he is lost in the myriad of 
John Smiths, and could no more extricate himself, so 
as to assume a distinct and distinguished position, 
than he could fly in the air, or walk upon the water. 
A man thus entitled bears about him a doom of ever- 
lasting mediocrity, which he can no more reverse than 
he can regenerate his bodily constitution. He is John 
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Smith, and he will never be more than John Smith, 
though he were to live to the verge of time. He might 
be naturally capable of saying the brightest things, of 
making the most useful discoveries, of embodying the 
most beautiful and affecting sentiments; but let his 
name accompany them, and they are heard of no more. 
That common-place sound would dispel the admira- 
tion of a world, and cause him to sink at once, with 
all his fictitious glory, into the humbler shades of life. 
Down he would go, like a plummet, though he had 
the Waverley novels disposed like a cork-jacket all 
around him. His only chance of success is in anony- 
mity, and, of course, if he is to remain for ever anony- 
mous, he gains no fame. We are fully persuaded that 
Junius was a man of the name of John Smith—a 
greatly unfortunate man, not fearful of acknowledging 
his work for any thing that kings or men could do to 
him, or any other consideration whatever, than simply 
that he could not endure the idea of exploding all the 
utility and all the estimation of his piquant writings, 
by putting such a name upon the title-page. 

The non-distinction of the name Dr Brown has 
been already illustrated, we believe, in an English co- 
mic song; and it is very remarkable, that, though 
there have been many literary and scientific charac- 
ters bearing this designation, hardly one of them has 
ever found it possible to gain more than a compara- 
tively local fame. What Doctor is to Brown, Captain 
is to Campbell—an inseparable adjunct, and one which 
tends quite as much to take away the individuality it 
pretends to give. The legion of the Captain Camp- 
bells, as they may well be called, might be a staff for 
the formation of a new army. There is a Captain 
Campbell in Scotland for every other hundred men. 
They might colonize a fifth continent. How much 
good broad-cloth, how many pairs of respectable Wel- 
lington boots, have been worn away upon the limbs 
of the Captain Campbells, without any one of them 
having ever been singled out from the rest! No 
doubt, the Captain Campbells have all been capital 
fighters in their day: if war has ever done us any 
good at all, no small portion of that good has been 
gained by the Captain Campbells. But the misfor- 
tune is, that there are too many of them. Their glory 
is like a chandelier, where no single candle makes any 
great appearance ; whereas, if there were only one of 
them, he would be like one light in a room, and his 
usefulness would be at once seen, and, prized accor- 
dingly. The only advice that could be given to a man 
of this unfortunate designation, who wanted to signa- 
lize himself, would be, that he should commence a tour 
of the earth in search of a place where there was not 
another Captain Campbell within ten miles. If such 
a place there be, let him settle down upon it, with a 
happy mind, and try what he can do in the way of 
public service, though it should only be as executioner 
to the Grand Turk. But if hecan no where find such 
a spot of earth, why, then, unless he becomes a kind 
of shoemaker of Cordova, and quietly poniards all his 
namesakes that fall in his way, we fear there is no 
hope for him. 

Walter Scott was fortunate in his name. Had he 
been called Thomas Scott, or John Scott, there is a 
great chance of his never having arrived at the dis- 
tinction he did. Robert Burns was similarly fortu- 
nate. His father luckily changed the family desig- 
nation from Burness, which would never have done 
as the name of a poet. Vulgar family names, it has 
to be observed, may be greatly meliorated by the use 
of some fine-sounding classic Christian name. For 
instance, the addition of Horace to Smith, saves the 
plainness of the appellation vastly, and makes it fit 
for a title-page. We recommend fathers of families 


with common names to attend to this in the christen- 
ing of their children. We have often regretted the 
slavishness with which the most of people adhere to 
old custom in this duty. The first children of the 
family are regularly called after their grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and those which follow, after even 
nearer relations, so that old plain names are perpetu- 
ated, and there is no distinguishing one person from 
another, either now or in future times. We have 
heard genealogists and lawyers complain much of this 
stupid system, and express their belief that many for- 
tunes have been lost by it. Surnames are sometimes 
given as Christian names to children, as Douglas, 
Stewart, Dundas, Nelson, &c. This is an intolerably 
mean custom, and afterwards marks the father as 
having been a dependent or expectant in some shape 
of the great man whose name he has adopted. When- 
ever we hear of a person with a surname for a first 
name, we have an idea that his father was a footman. 
A Christian name formed of a complete name of an- 

other person, is nearly as bad. A double Christian 
name, as William Frederick, ig now in most cases 

the result of pure affectation, and is so much in use 

among characters of questionable respectability, that 

it ought, if possible, to be discarded. The giving of 

a name to a child is one of the important trifling du- 

ties of human life, and, as such, requires a little more 

attention than what is usually bestowed on it. Let 

parents, therefore, take note of these hints, and give 

their children some really pleasing single Christian 

name, without regard to whether it was ever before 

in the family, and holding in view that it will be one 
which will suit any rank in life, and any distinction 
which the young individuals may attain. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ST PAUL’S. 
StrancGErs would hardly be able to pick their way 
through the metropolis, were they not guided by the 
great leading thoroughfares. By attending to these, 
there is no difficulty in the matter. Several thorough- 
fares from different quarters in the east—for instance, 
one proceeding up from the Tower and shipping places, 
and another by Leadenhall Street from the north- 
eastern suburbs—converge into a point at the eastern 
extremity of Cheapside. This is one of the finest 
commercial streets in the world, and there is, perhaps, 
more real wealth in and about its precincts than in 
some half dozen continental kingdoms. The houses 
—of brick, of course—are tall, to be London houses, 
and are compactly built together, the whole of the 
lower parts being the shops of drapers, and other 
tradesmen. Nothing can equal the bustle that gene- 
rally prevails. The various eastern and western 
thoroughfares having poured in their contribution of 
waggons, and other vehicles, the whole have neves- 
sarily to pass through this street before emerging at 
either extremity; and thus the traffic is prodigious. 
The din in the centre of the street is not more dis- 
tracting than the rapid rushing onwards of the crowds 
of passengers, chiefly men engaged in business, or pro- 
ceeding probably to or from the Exchange, the Bank, 
or the commercial marts in their neighbourhood, all 
situated near the eastern termination of Cheapside. 
In proceeding westward, this main avenue is inter- 
rupted in such a way as to part off into two lines : 
that to the right, or north, continues through Newgate 
Street, Skinner Street, Holborn, Broad Street, and 
Oxford Street, till it arrive in the country; that to 
the left, or south, nearer the Thames, which guides 
it, continues through St Paul’s Churchyard, Ludgate 
Hill, Fleet Street, and the Strand. At the western 
extremity of the Strand, the line again parts into two : 
that to the right proceeding by Pall Mall, St James's 
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Street, and Piccadilly, to the parks; and that to the 
left continuing through Whitehall and Parliament 
Street, to the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey. As the provincial perambulates Cheapside 
with a view to a journey into the western or fashion- 
able regions, he perceives a great density of streets, 
houses, and commerce. On coming to 
the end of Cheapside, if he do not take care, he will 
march up Paternoster Row, which lies straight be- 
fore him; but if he has studied his map to some pur- 
pose, he rounds the corner into St Paul’s Churchyard. 
Here is quite a new scene. In the midst of a confined 
open area, and surrounded by a massive iron railing, 
stands the huge edifice, St Paul’s Cathedral, appear- 
ing like a number of large churches piled a-top of 
each other, with rows upon rows of pillars, and sur- 
mounted by an immense but graceful dome, whose 
lofty head is reared above the whole of the structures 
of the metropolis. . 

St Paul's !—who has not heard of this far-famed 
boast of the capital, or, we might say, of the country 
at large? Surely, we may pause a little, to take a 
narrower view of its dimensions. This magnificent 
building stands on a spot of ground which has been 
consecrated to religious purposes for twelve hundred 
years. A Christian church was planted here four 
hundred years before the Norman conquest, and, un- 
der various shapes and extensions, it remained till 
destroyed by the great fire in London, in 1666. An 
entirely new edifice was then erected in its stead, the 
important work being committed to Sir Christopher 
Wren. It is built in the form of a Greek cross, and 
measures 514 feet in length, 286 in breadth, and 370 
in height, to the topmost pinnacle. Outwardly, the 
walls, which have a dark sooty appearance, except 
where bleached with the rains, are what we would 
call two storeys in height, there being two rows of 
windows. There are three porticoes at as many en- 
trances, on the north, west, and south. That on the 
west is the principal, with twelve lofty Corinthian pil- 
lars below, and the angles above crowned with hand- 
some bell towers, the size of ordinary church towers or 
steeples. But this entrance, which fronts the street 
called Ludgate Hill, is apparently disused, and the com- 
mon entrance is by the north portico and flight of steps. 
You are admitted to the interior by a small wicket 
of the door of this entrance, admission being given 
on paying the sum of twopence. On entering this 
large show, nothing appears any way remarkable but 
the vastness of the open space, especially overhead 
beneath the dome. The walls and arches have rather 
a clumsy aspect, and the contour is far inferior to that 
of the interior of York Minster. The sides of the 
aisles are garnished with statues and sepulchral mo- 
numents; but while many are well executed, there 
is, upon the whole, as in the case of Westminster 
Abbey, too much straining after effect, by giving em- 
blematic figures, and indulging in other silly conceits, 
by no means natural. Through some fine open screen- 
work, a view is obtained of the place where the usual 
services are performed, and which is highly decorated 
with dark oaken carved work. If the stranger 
pleases, he may mount by means of stairs and ladders 
to the top of the cupola; and though he be taxed in a 
small sum at the different stages, he will be amply 
repaid by the extensive view from the balcony or 
gallery, which comprehends the whole of London, 
with the country beyond its outskirts, and the Thames 
rolling placidly in its winding course through the 
dense mass of houses. Altogether, St Paul’s is a mag- 
nificent structure; and though it cost a million and a 
half of money in the erection—and that was a great 
sum in the seventeenth century—the price was well 
spent by the nation on so worthy an object. St 
Paul's is, nevertheless, only a curiosity, it being of no 
practical use or benefit as a place of public worship, 
at least not more so than the smallest chapel in Lon- 
don. 


The clock-work and great bell of St Paul’s always 
attract the notice of visitors. The pendulum mea- 
sures fourteen feet in length, while the mass at its 
extremity is one hundred weight. The great bell—the 
bell of St Paul’s—the bell which is only rung when a 
member of the royal family dies—the bell which, ac- 
cording to Skryme the apothecary, and the other 
wise heads in Little Britain, turns all the beer sour 
by its ringing—is placed in the southern turret above 
the western portico, and weighs four and a half tons, 
and is ten feet in diameter. The fine deep tones 
of this mighty bell sweep solemnly of an evening 
across the metropolis, and are heard distinctly by fa- 


milies at their firesides, several miles distant. At 


“* When all the air a solemn stillness holds,” 
the strokes, we are told, may be heard at the distance 
of twenty miles. 

In the immediate vicinity of St Paul's, the town 
has a sort of retired cloistered appearance, the names 
of the very streets and lanes giving token of their 
former connection with the structure, and 
its clerical attendants. The enclosed churchyard is 
surrounded by a street, not of the broadest dimen- 
sions, closely hemmed in with houses, now chiefly 
dedicated to trade, the lower storeys being, as usual, 
shops. The “ Corner of St Paul’s Churchyard” is an 
expression which awakens in our mind the most de- 
lightful reminiscences of our boyish days: what 
stranger visits the metropolis who does not start with 
pleasure at sight of the well-remembered “ corner,” 
which for half a century has flourished in immortal 
youth on the tiny pages of the neat little books got up 
by the worthy Mr Newberry for the “ divertisement” 
and “ moral improvement” of all good boys and girls ? 
“Ah!” said Tommy to himself, as he leaned his 
head upon his hand, “if I could but get to read all 
the nice little books in Mr Newberry's shop, at the 
corner of St Paul’s Churchyard, I should be the hap- 
piest boy in London.” Such was the soliloquy of 
Master Thomas Trip, a young gentleman with whom 
we were all, less or more, on terms of intimacy in the 


berry still exists, though in a modernized form, at 
the right hand corner as you pass out of the church- 
yard into Ludgate Hill. 

Paternoster Row, we said, was in some measure a 
continuation of Cheapside. Such is the case, but it 
is not used as a thoroughfare, though it communicates 
by transverse alleys or courts with the churchyard, 
and, at its western extremity, by means of another 
cross alley, called Ave-Maria Lane, leads into Lud- 
gate Hill. Paternoster Row, or “the Row,” as it is 
familiarly termed, is a longish, dull, narrow street, 
hardly wide enough to permit two carriages to pass 
each other, with a narrow pavement for a single rank 
and file on each side, and a gutter in the middle. The 
houses are tall, and sombre in their aspect, and the 
shops below have a dead look in comparison with those 
in the more animated streets. From a very remote 
period, this alley has been the seat of trade of book- 
sellers and publishers, who, till the present day, con- 
tinue in such numbers as to leave little room for other 
tradesmen in its precincts. The book-shops here have 
all, to a greater or less extent, an air of set-down re- 
spectability about them. They are not of that be- 
dizened flashy character so common in other quarters. 
Their doors are mostly shut, as if business was of 
little consequence; and it is tolerably evident they 
depend more on their literary reputations, or con- 
nection with foreign countries, as well as customers in 
the previnces, than on mere outward show. There 
is generally a quiet coolness about “ the Row,” very 
different from the heat and bustle of Cheapside or 
Ludgate Hill, from whence the hum of traffic is 
wafted to the ear. But on the last day and evening 
of the month, a very different scene is presented. The 
Row is all agog, like a hive ona bright summer’s day; 
the great process of monthly publication being ac- 
tively going forward. To-morrow is “ Magazine day,” 
and we do not doubt that no fewer than 100,000 num- 
bers, and parts of periodicals, are in the course of be- 
ing dispatched in bales and packages to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

QUADRUPEDS CONTINUED. 
Tue second family of quadrupeds, which are of a car- 
nivorous nature, have six cutting teeth in each jaw, 
with the grinders or molar teeth generally edged, 
sometimes with tubercles, but never having rough 
pointed tubercles on their crown, and always provided 
with strong canine teeth. 

The first tribe consists of plantigrade animals, or 
such as have the whole sole of the foot resting on the 
ground when walking. The first genus is the Ursus, 
or bear, which has six cutting teeth in both jaws, and 
one canine tooth in each side of the cutting teeth in 
each jaw, and from four to seven molar teeth in each 
jaw on both sides, making a total of from thirty-two 
to forty-four. The body is thick, and covered with 
strong bairs ; the ears are somewhat long, and slightly 
acuminated ; they have five strong toes on each fot, 
provided with long, curved, and strong claws, blunt 


at the edges. The tail is short. 


days of boyhood. The far-famed shop of Mr New. | 


Bears are large ill-shapen animals, with thick and 
clumsy limbs. The cartilage of their nose is move- 
able. They usually live in deep burrows of their own 
digging, or in caves, where they pass the winter in a 
kind of torpidity, and generally without taking any 
kind of food, subsisting on the absorption of the fat 
which he has accumulated in the course of the sum- 
mer. The females bring forth in the month of Janu- 
ary in these retreats, and generally produce two at a 
birth. 

Tue Brown Bear was at one time an inhabitant 
of Great Britain, as well as of the whole European 
Continent, but has now been completely extirpated 
from this country, as well as from France, Germany, 
and Holland. But in Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and 
the Alps, it is to be found pretty plentiful, and as far 
to the east as Japan and Kamschatka. ; 

The usual size of the brown bear is about four feet 
in length, al they sometimes measure five feet. 
One which was lately exhibited in the streets of Edin. 
burgh, when walking upright, was nearly six feet in 
height. The colour is of a dark burnt-umber 
but nearly black on the legs and feet. 

The brown bear is an animal of solitary habits, and 
continues associated with his mate for a very short 
time, and then retires to some sequestered cavern, 
hole in a tree, or pit in the earth. 

It is but seldom that the bear will attack man in a 
wild state, unless provoked by some aggression ; but 
if roused, he proves a formidable and furious enemy. 
He can climb trees with much ease. 

The brown bear lives almost entirely on vegetable 
food, and it is only when very hungry that he seeks 
to eat flesh. The whole of this kind are said to be 
fond of honey; and the natives of Russia, taking ad- 
vantage of this, form various plans for entrapping 
them. They fix a heavy log of wood to the trees on 
which bees have a hive, attached by a long string. 
The bear climbs the tree in search of the honey, and, 
finding himself interrupted by the log, he forces it 
aside, and attempts to pass it; but in returning, it 
strikes against him with considerable force, and, ex. 
citing him, he renews his exertions, till he becomes 
furious, and continues his obstinate attempts until be 
is either killed or falls senseless from the tree. 

History informs us, that, in early times, bear-bait- 

was a favourite amusement in England. Sir 
Thomas Pope entertained Queen Mary and thePrincess 
Elizabeth, at Hatfield, with an exhibition of this bar- 
barous sport, which is said to have afforded them high 
gratification ; and we are told that it was one of the 
amusements of Kenilworth Castle. Rowland White 
mentions, that, when Queen Elizabeth was in her 
sixty-seventh year, she enjoyed the sports of bull and 
bear-baiting in the tilt-yard. During this and other 
reigns, there was a special officer appointed for the care 
of the bears, who had a salary of sixteen pence a-day. 
It was his duty to provide bears and dogs, and to 
superintend the sport of baiting; and such was the 
arbitrary state of the times, that this officer had un- 
limited powers to send his under-officers to all parts 
of the kingdom, with authority to seize and carry off 
bulls, bears, or dogs, for the amusement of his royal 
master, and for which there was no redress. 

We have no public record of this amusement hav- 
ing been sanctioned by royal authority, later than the 
llth October 1561, when a patent was given to Sir 
Saunders Duncombe “ for the sole practice and profit 
of fighting and combating of wild and domestic beasts 
within the realm of England, for the space of fourteen 
years.” These cruel sports were sometimes, although 
but seldom, practised in England so late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century. On the Continent, how- 
ever, the sport of bear-baiting is still practised. 

Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, had a bear, called 
Marco, that possessed t sagacity and sensibility, 
of which the following is a remarkable instance :— 
During the winter of the year 1709, a Savoyard 
boy, who was ready to perish with cold in a barn, in 
which he had been put by a farmer’s wife, thought 
proper to enter Marco’s hat, without reflecting on 
the danger which he ran in exposing himself to the 
mercy of the animal which occupied it. Marco, how- 
ever, instead of doing any injury to the child, took 
him between his paws, and warmed him by pressing 
him to his breast until next morning, when he sui- 
fered him to depart, to ramble about the city. The 
young Savoyard returned in the morning to the hut, 
and was received with the same affection. For se- 
veral days he had no other retreat ; and it added not 
a little to his joy to perceive that the bear regularly 
reserved part of his food for him. A number of da 
passed in this manner, without the servants of the 
duke knowing any thing of the circumstance. At 
length, when one of them came one day to bring the 
bear its supper, rather later than ordinary, he was 
astonished to see the animal roll his eyes in a furious 

manner, and seeming as if he wished him to make as 
little noise as possible, for fear of awaking the child, 
whom he clasped to his breast. The bear, —- 
ravenous, did not appear the least moved with the 
food which was placed before him. The report of 
this extraordinary circumstance was soon spread at 
court, and reached the ears of Leopold, who, with 
part of his courtiers, was desirous of being satisfied 


with the truth of Marco's generosity; several of them 


passed the night near bis hut. and beheld with arto- 
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nishment that the bear never stirred as long as his 

showed an inclination to sleep. At break of 
pr the child awoke, was very much ashamed to find 
himself discovered, and fearing that he would be 
punished for his temerity, begged pardon of those 
who were present. The bear, however, caressed him, 
and endeavoured to prevail on him to eat what had 
been brought to him on the evening before, which he 


did at the request of Rasen who afterwards 
conducted him to the d Having learned the 


have soon made but he died soon after- 
wards. 
When the Third was Prince of Wales, he 


carelessly left the door of the den in which it was kept 
; the keeper’s wife happening to cross the court, 

e bear flew out, seized the woman, threw her down, 
and fastened upon her neck, which he bit, and, with- 
out offering any farther violence, lay upon her, suck- 
ing the blood out of the wound. tance was in 
vain, as it — served to irritate the animal, and she 
must inevitably have perished, had not her husband 
luckily discovered her situation. By a sudden blow, 
he obliged the bear to quit his hold, and retire to his 
den, which he did with much reluctance, and not 
without making a second attempt to come at the 
woman, who was almost dead, through fear and loss 
of blood. He always afterwards growled whenever 
he saw this woman, and made violent efforts to reach 
her. The Prince, upon hearing of the circumstance, 
ordered the bear to be killed. 

The following incident is told by Munster :—“ A 
Muscovite peasant, while in search of honey in the 
woods, mounted a very tree, whose trunk was 
hollow in the centre, and discovered that it contained 
a great quantity of honey-comb; he descended into 
the interior, where he stuck fast in the honey, which 
had been accumulated there to a considerable depth, 
when he found that all his efforts to withdraw him- 
self proved unavailing ; and what added to the horror 
of his situation was, that the tree was in such a remote 
and sequestered part of the wood, that to attempt to 
call for assistance seemed a hopeless effort, as it was 
quite impossible his voice could be heard. Here he re- 
mained two days, and allayed his hunger with the 
honey, and fairly gave himself up to despair, when a 
bear, who like himself was in search of honey, 
mounted the tree, and descended the hollow cleft 
with his hind quarters forward. The man was at 
first alarmed, but at length mustered courage to lay 
hold of the bear with all his strength, upon which the 
animal seemed to be seized witha panic, made a speedy 
retreat, and dragged the man after him. When fairly 
extricated from the honey, he quitted his hold, and 
the bear made the best of its way to the ground, and 
esca 

In the travels of Captains Lewis and Clark to the 
source of the Missouri, we find the following illustra- 
tion of the great physical powers of the brown bear :— 

“One evening, the men in the hindmost of the 
canoes discovered a large brown bear lying in the 
open ground, about three hundred paces from the 
river. Six of them, all good hunters, set out to attack 
him, and, concealing themselves by a small eminence, 
came unperceived within forty paces of him. Four of 
them now fired, and each ] a ball in his body, 
two of them directly through the lungs. The enraged 
animal sprang up, and ran open-mouthed at them. 
As he came near, the two hunters who had reserved 
their fire gave him two wounds, one of which break- 
ing his shoulder, retarded his motion for a moment; 
but, before they could reload, he was so near that they 
were obliged to run to the river, and when they 
reached it, he had almost overtaken them. Two 
jumped into the canoe ; the other four separated, and, 
concealing themselves in the willows, fired as fast as 
each could load. They struck him several times, 
which only exasperated him ; ard he at last pursued 
two of them so closely, that they leaped down a per- 
pendicular bank of twenty feet into the river. The 
bear sprang after them, and was within a few feet of 
the hindmost, when one of the hunters from the shore 
shot him in the head, and killed him.. They dragged 
him to the banks of the river, and found that eight 
balls had passed through his body.” 


THE TWIN FLOWERS, 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 
“ WILL you buy my flowers ?” said a neat-looking girl, 
addressing herself to a young lady in Chestnut Street, 
and holding out, at the same time, a small basket con- 
taining some beautiful roses ; “‘they are newly blown 
and fresh; buy a red rose for your hair, Miss ? here's 
one that will look delightful twined among those 
pretty locks.” ‘Not a rose, my child,” said the 
young lady ; “there are thorns among them; but I’ll 
take this little flower, it looks so lively and sweet ; oh, 
it’s a forget-me-not!” ‘ Pardon me, Miss,” replied 
the child ; “ that flower is engaged.” “To whom ?” 
“ To Master Charles Leland.” ‘“ Charles Leland, in- 
deed,” said the lady ; “ well, but here’s another ; what 
* beautiful pair!” “ They are twin flowers—they are 


both for that gentleman,” said the little girl. “Oh, 
a fig for him,” said the young lady ; but an arch smile 
played upon her cheek as she said it, and something 
sparkled in her beautiful dark eye that told a tale her 
tips refused to utter; while she ingeniously marked 
both the favourite iiowers, and returned them to the 
basket; then choosing a little bunch of roses, she 
walked home, leaving the flower girl to visit the rest 
of her customers. 

Love is impatient ; and Harriet counted the tedious 
minutes as she sat at her window and listened for the 
well-known rap. The clock struck nine, and yet Le- 
land did not appear ; she thought he had been neglect- 
ful of late, but then the flowers ; he knew they were 
favourites of hers, and she thought to receive them 
from his hand ; and to hear him say, “ Harriet, forget 
me not,” would be a sweet atonement for many little 
offences past. But once the thought stole to her bo- 
som—perhaps they are destined for another! She 
banished it with a sigh, and it had hardly escaped her 
ere Charles Leland entered. She rose to receive him, 
and he gently took her hand. “ Accept,” said he, “my 
humble offering, and forget me”—Harriet interrupted 
him as he attempted to place a single flower in her bo- 
som. ‘* Where is the other ?” said she, bpd os 
fully put back his hand. A moment’s silence ensued ; 
Charles appeared embarrassed, and Harriet, recollect- 
ing herself, blushed deeply, and turned it off ; but the 
flower was not offered again, and Charles had only 
said forget me ! 

This could not have been all he intended to say, but 
mutual reserve rendered the remainder of the evening 
cold, formal, and insipid; and when Leland took his 
leave, Harriet felt more than ever dissatisfied. As it 
was not yet late in theevening, she resolved to dissipate 
the melancholy that this little interview, in spite of 
all her efforts to laugh at it, left on her mind, by 
spending a few minutes at a neighbour’s, whose three 
daughters were her most intimate companions. 

The youngest of these ladies was a gay and inte- 
resting girl, and was the first to meet and welcome 
her young friend, but, as she held out her hand, Har- 
riet discovered a little flower in it ; it was a forget-me- 
not. She examined it—it was one of Leland’s; the 
mark she had made upon it, when she took it from the 
basket of the flower girl, was there. This was, at the 
moment, an unfortunate discovery. She had heard 
that Charles frequently visited this family, and that 
he even paid attention to Jane; but she had never 
before believed it ; and now she shuddered at the idea 
of admitting that for once rumour told truth. ‘“‘ Where 
did you get this pretty flower, Jane ?” said she. “Oh, 
from a beau to be sure,” said Jane, archly ; “don’t 
you see, fo me-not ;” and as she took back the 
flower, “I should not like to tell you where I got it ; 
Ill wear it in my bosom though—come, sing :— 

I'll dearly love this pm flower, — 

For his own sake who bid me keep it; 

Tl wear it in my bosom’s 
“ Hush, Jane,” said Harriet, interrupting her ; “ my 
head aches, and your singing distracts me.” “A 
it’s your heart,” said Jane, “or you would not look 
so dull.” Well, if itis my heart,” said Harriet, as 
she turned to conceal her tears, “it does not become 
a friend to trifle with it.” She intended to convey a 
double meaning in this reply, but it was not 
and, as soon as possible, she returned home. 

A sleepless night followed : Harriet felt that she was 
injured, and the more she thought about it, the more 
she felt. She had engaged her hand to Leland six 
months before; the time appointed for their union 
was approaching fast; and he acted thus! “If he 
wants to be freed from his engagements,” she said to 
herself, “I will give him no trouble,” and she sat 
down and wrote, ——— him to discontinue his 
visits. She wept over it a flood of tears, but she was 
resolute, until she had dispatched the note to his resi- 
dence. Then she repented of it, and then again rea- 
soned herself into the belief that she had acted right. 
She waited for the result, not without many anxiously 
cherished hopes that he would call for an explanation. 
But she only learned that the note was delivered into 
his hands; and, about a month afterwards, he sailed 
for England. 

This was an end to the matter. Charles went into 
business in Liverpool, but never married; and Har- 
riet remained single, devoting her life to the care of 
her aged mother, and ministering to the wants of the 
poor and distressed around her. 


About forty years after Leland left Philadelphia, 
Harriet paid a visit to New York; and dining in a 
large company one day, an old gentleman, who, it 
seemed, was a bachelor, bei ed upon to defend 
the fraternity to which he from the asper- 
sions of some of the younger and more fortunate part 
of the company, told a story about Philadelphia, and 
an engagement which he alleged was broken off by 
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Charles said he had lost one of the me-nots, or 
had Jane said she had found it. The old couple never 


married ; but they corresponded constantly afterwards : 
and it was always observed, that Harriet looked hap- 
pier after this meeting than she ever looked before. 


NARRATIVE OF AN ADVENTURE AT 
SEA. 
Ir was somewhere near the middle of the ocean, on 
from Jamaica, that we fell in 
of a vessel, and several poor souls 


we were 
For a time we 
ve ourselves up to , seeing nothing around 
but death. “She drove at the mercy of the 
tempest, without being able to set a stitch of sail, and 
we expected every moment that our masts would go 
by the board. Several large seas broke over us, one 
ol which euuy 0 ber ond as well 
as our best boat, upon which we mainly relied for as- 
sistance, in case we had been forced to leave our ves- 
sel. When we were in the greatest extremity, how- 
ever, and every one on board, like the seamen in the 
ship of Tarshish, was calling upon his God, the storm 
suddenly abated, and the wind, veering round to the 
south-west, blew a brisk and steady breeze. 

The captain, now taking an observation, found that 
we had been driven to the southward several hundred 
leagues out of our course; but we set all our canvass 

in, and bore away in the right track ; and a double 
abueendl being handed out to the seamen, we 
soon fi our dangers, and laughed and talked 
as merrily as if nothing evil had happened. 

After some days’ sail, the man at the mast-head, 
one evening, called out, “‘On deck there! Breakers 
a-head !” and the vessel, which was then going at 
the rate of ten knots an hour, was immediately brought 
to. The old seamen said that no breakers were 
known in that part of the ocean, and that they had 
sailed in that course twenty times, and had never seen 
any. The captain took his spy-glass, and going = 
into the fore-shrouds, soon found that it was the h 
of a vessel, half sunk, and part of a mast standing, 
which the man had mistaken for rocks. He looked 
sulky when he came down, and ordered us to proceed. 
As we approached the wreck, we observed the — 
upon it making signals to us with their hats and - 
kerchiefs ; and the captain, having gone below for a few 
minutes, the mate hoisted the English jack as a token 
that we had observed them ; but the captain, when he 
came again upon deck, was angry with him for so do: 
ing, and ordered the jack to be instantly hauled down, 
at the same time telling the mate, that if he acted so 
again without orders, he would punish him for his pre- 
sumption. Our captain was a hard man, and when he 
was out of humour, carried it with a high hand, both 
to his officers and crew. 

When we came alongside the wreck, we discerned 
that the men, five in number, who were clinging to 
it, were pale and sickly, and seemed as if they had 
been some days in that situation. It is probable their 
vessel had suffered in the same tempest from which 
we ourselves had escaped. They stretched out their 
hands towards us, and seemed delighted with the 
prospect of deliverance; and one of them hailed us, 
and told us they were from Quebec, that their vessel 
was diesen inaleh, and that they were the only survi- 
vors of the crew. Our captain replied that he could not 
take them up, for we had already had along voyage our- 
selves, and would soon be on a short allowance of provi- 
sions. ‘ But some other vessels are behind,” said he, 
“and willrelieve you.” The poor man then cried out, 
earnestly, ““O! for the love of God, do not leave us 
here. We have been waiting for nights and for days, 
but no ship has come near us, and we are dying of 
hunger and cold. Our shipmates are all dead, and 
buried in the waves, and we are alone and helpless 
on the wide ocean, and we have no one to comfort or 
save us. QO! if ye be menand Christians, have mercy 
upon us, and do not leaveus here!” His companions 
then raised their voices, and joined their entreaties to 
his so piteously, that every man in our ship shed tears 
of sympathy and commiseration except our unfeeling 
captain. He stood upon the quarter-deck, and looked 
upon the poor supplicating wretches with coldness and 
indifference, sometimes humming a tune, and some- 
times giving directions to his men, as if he saw not, 
or heeded not, the scene of misery which lay before 

m. 

The mate then went up to him, and asked whether 
he would hoist out the but the captain swore 
that he would not shorten sail, or hoist out his boat, 
to save all the lubbers that ever stepped between stem 
and stern. “ No!. no! Morris,” said he, “ we have 
mouths enow already, and we will not have a biscuit 


his capricious mistress, for no other reason than his | a-day to each, by the time we make the Land’s- End.” 
offering her a sweet new-blown forget-me-not, six | The mate, who was a humane man, said, “ We have 
weeks before she was to have been made his wife. | received mercy ourselves, and how can we deny it to 


“ But was there no other cause ?” asked Harriet, who | others who are our fellow-creatures ? 


sat nearly opposite the 


and e 
intense curiosity. 


* None to my know 


him with 


| Sap 
as Hea- | in the time of need—for by what measure we mete, it 


Let us save 
men, that we ourselves may be saved 


ven is my witness.” ‘‘ Then what did you do with | shall be measured unto us again.” But this only en- 
e cursed the mate for a 
canting scoundrel, and swore if he did not keep quie:, 
and mind his own business, he would have him started 
up with a rope’s-end. The mate saw it was needless 
to remonstrate any longer—so he left him, and walked 


away. 


the other flower ?” said Harriet. The stranger gazed raged the captain more. 
himself, 


in astonishment. It was Leland and he re- 
coguised his Harriet, though almost half a century had 


passed since they had met ; and before » the 


mischief made by the twin flowers was all explained 


away, and might have been forty years before. had 


whole history of this singular alliance, ; 
which it had continued, Leopold ordered the little singing to the rigging. .he weather, tor some days 
Savoyard to be taken care of, who, doubtless, would before, had been rough, with hard gales from the 
the Tower of London. On one occasion, a servant 
i 
| 
| 
| 
; 
4 
yed 
edge, 
| 
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It was mournful to hear the cries of the 
when they saw we were deserting them. 


r men, 
y cried 
out, and entreated mercy in such heart-rending ac- 
cents of distress, as would have moved the compassion 
of a savage. Greatly did I regret that our crew did 
not then take the command of the ship into their own 
hands, and rescue the sufferers—but such was our 
habitual reverence for our captain, and so much were 
we lost in astonishment at his strange and inhuman 
conduct, that we were utterly incapable, at that mo- 
ment, of acting otherwise = ben in obedience to his 
will. 


I thank the Father of Goodness, however, that J 
am innocent of the blood of these men ;—yet guiltless 
as I am of the death they endured, their sufferings 
made a deep impression on my mind; and many a 
time, still, do I awaken at night, and hear their short 
thick sobs and piercing screams, as distinctly as if 
bay bay uttered at the side of my bed. 

ey continued to call after us till we were far 
past them, and their voices were lost in the whistling 
of the wind. I kept my eyes fixed upon the wreck, 
where my fellow-creatures were struggling for exist- 
ence, till the intervening swellings of sea bid it from 
my sight. 

The breeze now freshened, as the darkness of night 
approached, whereby we were obliged to close-reef our 
mainsail and topsails, in order that we might be pre- 
pared for the worst. It was my turn at the helm that 
night, and my thoughts often wandered back to the 
poor wretches we had left behind, and I thought that 
they must soon perish in the waves, for the sea was 
now running high and dangerous. The crew had all 
gone below, except the watch, who were on the fore- 
castle, looking out a-head, and managing the rigging: 
It was some time past midnight, I think, when I 
heard the captain bawling as loud as he could, “ About 
ship!” and at the same time he came running towards 
me, followed by the mate, and taking the wheel out 
of my hand, turned the ship’s head round to the wind 
in a twinkling. “ We must go back,” said he to the 
mate, “ and save these poor men on the wreck—I can- 
not sleep for thinking of them.” The mate looked 
mournfully out to the sea, then shook his head, but 
remained silent. 

As we had now a strong breeze in our teeth, and as 
our ship was deep, and did not lie near the wind, we 
beat about for a good while, and made but little of it. 
A clouded moon shone out upon the sea, and showed 
it heaving in a strange and tempestuous manner, so 
that we could not hope that the wreck would hold to- 
gether for many hours. All this while, the captain 
walked restlessly about the deck, with his night-glass 
in his hand, frequently looking out a-head, and ap- 
pearing to be in great agitation of mind. 

“It is going of a fool’s errand,” said the boatswain, 
“to seek for these poor fellows. Their last day’s 
eruize is over, I'll warrant them, and all we can do 
for them now is to hope that they have got into snug 
and quiet births aloft, in a better harbour than the 
one they have left here.” ‘“ Amen!” said the mate. 
The captain turned away from them, and his feet 
struck hard against the deck, as he paced it irregu- 
larly fore and aft. 

It was noon next day ere we reached the place where 
we conjectured the wreck had been, but not a vestige 
of it remained. The air was now clear, and the sea 
stretched far and wide, but nothing was seen to indi- 
cate either that the unhappy sufferers still existed, or 
that they had been entombed in the waves. The 
mate and some of the more experienced seamen ad- 
vised that we should forthwith proceed on our voy- 
age, as it was impossible that the wreck could have 
outlived the tempest of the night; but the captain was 
now as anxious to save the lives of these poor men as 
he had before been averse to it. His conscience seemed 
to reproach him for his inhumanity, and he seemed to 
feel that he would one day be made to account for the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures, which he had re- 
fused tocompassionate. Even when he acknowledged 
that there was no hope of meeting with the wreck, 
still he persisted in the search, and a considerable time 
was spent before he consented to quit the spot. We 
beat about for several days, but at length we were 
obliged, with heavy hearts, to stretch away on our 
course. 

The captain, during the rest of our voyage, seemed 
much disturbed in his mind. He frequently walked 
the deck for a whole day without speaking to any one, 
and seemingly unconscious of every thing around him. 
Sometimes, too, he was observed to steal out of his 
cabin at night, and stand at the bows of the vessel, as 
if watching for a sail, till morning. 

After we had arrived in port, and discharged our 
cargo, I quitted the ship, as did the whole of my com- 
rad r we liked not to sail any longer with our 
captain. He, however, in a short time set out again 
for Jamaica—but he was never afterwards heard of. 
Some say he foundered at sea, at the very place where 
he had refused to rescue the poor suffering mariners, 
and others that his crew mutinied, and ran away with 
the vessel to the negro coast of Africa. Whatever 
may have been his fate, it is certain that he never 
reeched the end of his voyage, nor was he once spoke 
with, or heard of, after leaving this country. Little 
dvubtean remain but that he perished miserably, either 
on a barren coast, among cruel and relentless savages, 
or in the bosom of the raging ocean. Herein, there- 
fore, as in a. other circumstances of my life, I had 
reason to thank the goodness of Providence, which 


had directed me to leave his company, and to seek my 
fortune elsewhere. 

When I had remained some time at home, I 
myself in quality of mate on board a vessel bound to 
the Brazils, and made several prosperous voyages to 
that coast—taking out with me a small stock of mer- 
chandise, which turned to very good account.* 


HIGH LIFE 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Tue domestic manners of European princes and no- 
bles, about five centuries ago, are described with great 
force, and, we believe, fidelity, in a work published a 
few years ago, under the title of “ Historical Life of 
Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples and Countess of Pro- 
vence.” The following extract will afford some amuse- 
ment to the rational plebeian of the present day :— 

“ The domestic manners of the times, and the pro- 

of the useful arts and manufactures, cannot be 

ter illustrated than by a description of the cus- 

tomary arrangements of the apartments of a princess 

on the birth of a child; and they will, therefore, be 

here given with a minuteness which might appear fri- 
volous but for this consideration. 

These apartments consisted of three rooms in suite 
—the chamber of parade, that of the mother, and that 
of the infant. The articles of furniture in these rooms 
were few in number, but splendid in their material. 
The chamber of parade contained only a buffet with 
long narrow shelves, of which our modern kitchen 
dresser is an exact copy in form; a bed never used, 
except to place the infant upon on the day of baptism ; 
and a single low chair with a cushion, such as prin- 
cesses were wont to sit on. 

This chamber, as we may suppose from the name, 
was adorned with the utmost magnificence the times 
could boast; it was hung with crimson satin em- 
broidered with gold; the floor was entirely covered 
with crimson velvet; and the curtains, tester, and 
coverlet of the bed, corresponded with the hangings 
of the walls. The single low chair was covered 
with crimson velvet, and contained a cushion of cloth 
of gold ; a similar cushion lay on the bolster of the 
bed. The buffet stood under a canopy of crimson 
cloth of gold; its long narrow shelves were covered 
with napkins of fine white linen, on which stood fla- 
gons, cups, and vases of gold and silver plate. 

This apartment, resplendant with crimson and gold, 
and fine linen, led into that of the mother, which 
was entirely hung with white figured satin. It is 
doubtful whether modern luxury could exceed the 
simple splendour of the one, or the chaste elegance of 
the other. 

This interior apartment contained rather more 
furniture than the exterior, having two beds, a couch 
on rollers, a buffet, a small table, and a single high- 
backed chair. The walls were hung with white 
figured silk damask ; a traversaine or curtain of white 
figured satin, bordered with silk fringe, hung across 
the entrance ; two others of the same description were 
festooned up at the upper end of the chamber in the 
day-time, but, running on rings, were drawn at night, 
so as to enclose the space which contained the two 
beds on a line with each other, about five feet apart. 
These two beds, and the space between, were covered 
with one tester of white silk damask, with valances 
of the same white satin and silk fringes as the traver- 
saines, a curtain similar to which was drawn up at 
the head of the alley between the two beds, under 
which stood the high-backed chair of state, covered 
with crimson cloth of gold, with a cushion of the same 
material. The coverlets of the beds were of ermine, 
on a ground of violet cloth, which appeared ‘three 
quarters of a yard’ below the ermine all round, and 
hung down the sides of the bed a yard and half, be- 
low which again appeared sheets of fine cambric, 
starched clear. The couch on rollers was hung and 
furnished with cushions and coverlets, similar to 
those of the beds, and commonly stood under a square 
canopy of crimson cloth of gold, terminating in a point 
at top. The floor was entirely covered with a carpet 
of velvet. 

But the principal ornament of this apartment was 
the great buffet which stood under a canopy of crim- 
son cloth of gold, with a border of black velvet em- 
broidered in gold, with the arms of the parents. ‘The 
number of the shelves of this buffet marked in a con- 
spicuous manner the rank of the parents cf the new- 
born babe. Two were appropriated to the wife of a 
banneret, three to a countess, four to the consort of a 
reigning duke or prince, and five to a queen. On 
these shelves, covered with white napkins, were 
ranged ‘ vessels of crystal, garnished with gold and 
jewels, basins and cups of wrought gold and silver, 
never used on any other occasion,’ and all the most 
magnificent plate the banneret, count, duke, or king, 


sessed. 

At each end of the buffet stood massy candlesticks 
of gold, with wax tapers, which were lighted ‘ when 
visitors entered ;’ two other lights stood before the 
buffet, and were kept constantly burning, night and 
day, as, even in summer, the day-light was excluded 
for fifteen days, in conformity to etiquette. On the 
buffet were placed three drageoirs (confection-boxes) 
of gold, ornamented with jewels, each rolled in a fine 
napkin, and at the side stood the low table, on which 


* From the Literary Coronal for 1823. 


were placed the gold and silver cups, in which spiced 
wines were served, after ions had been pre- 
sented from the buffet. 

On common occasions, the office of serving 
was performed by the gallantry of the men; =a 
was the peculiar privilege of the female sex to dispense 
the refreshments which were offered to all who en- 
tered the natal apartments for the space of a month. 
When the — arrived for the mother to appear 
again in public, she was placed at the side of the bed 
in the chamber of ceremony, habited in her most 
sumptuous robes, and was conducted by princes and 
knights to the church, preceded by minstrels and 
trumpets, as when espoused. At the altar she pre- 
sented three gifts borne by three noble ladies of her 
suite—a candle, with a piece of gold inclosed, a loaf 
of bread rolled up in a napkin, and a cup filled with 
wine. The attendant ladies kissed these offerings 
as they delivered them tothe princess, and she kissed 
the patina each time the priest presented it to receive 
them, it being esteemed a mark of res to kiss 
whatever was presented to a superior. hen the ce. 
remony was finished, she was reconducted to the pa- 
lace in the same state. 

The various gradations of rank on such occasioon 
were marked in the middle ages by a variety of minute 
circumstances. A countess, for instance, could have 
but three shelves in her buffet, on which she mi 
place but twoconfection-boxes. The hangings of her 
apartments could not be hung with satin or damask, 
but she was obliged to be contented with silk of an in- 
ferior quality, tapestry, or embroidery on silk. These 
regulations show how various must have been the pro- 
ducts of the loom, when tapestry and embroidery in 
silk were assigned to the inferior ranks. The cover- 
let of a countess was of menu vair (that.is, petit gris) 
in lieu of ermine, and the lining might only appear 
beneath the fur half a yard, whilst an additional quar- 
ter marked the royal rank. The canopy of her buffet 
must consist of velvet, not of cloth of gold, and must 
not be bordered with a different colour or texture. 

A considerable degree of magnificence began now to 
distinguish the interior ornaments of the residences 
of the great, especially in the south of Europe. The 
walls were hung with velvet, satin, or damask, or 
painted in a regular series of stories from Scripture, 
or from the innumerable romances then in vogue, and 
the windows were frequently glazed with that bril- 
liant painted glass which modern art has vainly en- 
deavoured to emulate. 

Whilst the walls of palaces were thus sumptuously 
decorated, the floors were generally neglected. When 
carpets were used, they were of silk or velvet, corres- 
ponding with the hangings; but these were rare, and 
spread partially, in the oriental fashion, for the com. 
fort of individuals of rank. The brick or marble floors 
were generally strewed (at least in summer) with 
rushes or odoriferous herbs, or the flower of the yellow 
broom when in season, which thence became the em- 
blem of humility.* Vases of flowers were also a fa- 
vourite ornament of both their eating and sleeping 
apartments. 

But the chief magnificence of the great was displayed 
in their own personal attire, which, varying in fashion 
from day to day, and differing in every different ca- 
pital, may be described as ludicrous or splendid accord- 
ing to the scene or occasion chosen. 

Offices that we should deem a degradation to any 
above the rank of a menial servant, were, in the mid. 
dle ages, performed by youths of the highest birth, 
whilst serving as squires, preparatory to their receiv- 
ing the order of knighthood, without which no rank 
conferred the privileges of honour. 

The young squires spread the tables for the guests, 
and when the knights and ladies retired from the 
festive board, after eating their own meal, they cleared 
the hall for dancing, or some other general amuse- 
ment in which they were permitted to join. They 
arranged the sleeping apartments of their lords, and 
their male guests ; made their beds, and attended them 
to their chambers after having served them with the 
wines and confections which were understood to be 
the signal of separation. The wines, as this evening 
cordia\ was called, was a mixed beverage, compounded 
of wine, spices, and honey, according to the ingredi- 
ents called claret, hypocras, or pimento. 

From the offices assigned to the highborn squire, 
we may conclude that female servants were rare in 
the feudal castle, and seldom employed except in the 
apartments of ladies : princesses were personally served 
by women of rank. 

They must not be served at table by a gentleman 
with a napkin on his shoulder, but only one round 
hisarm. ‘Their bread is not to be put in a napkin 
folded up on the table, but only laid on the table with 
the knives, and covered with an unfolded napkin- 
Their seneschal is not to carry a wand of office, nor 
are they to have twocloths at once on their tables, nor 
are the trains of their robes to be borne by women, 
but only by some gentleman or page ; nor are they to 
have gentlemen or horses without number, but only 
as many as their rank permits. 

The chief luxury of the table was the intermeats, 
which on common occasions were delicate dishes, such 
as blane-manger, omelets, and, in Italy, maccaroni. 
But at public banquets, by the intermeats were under- 


| Holy Land; hence the 


,  * The Earl of Anjou, grandfather to Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, bore the broom-branch in his penitential pilgrimage to the 

name of Plantagenet, from the Planta 
genista, descended to our kings. 
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stood certain entertainments and pageants, introduced 

_ in the hall between the courses, for the amusement 
of the guests. Representations of battles and sieges 
were performed, allegorical personages introduced, 
and minstrels, dancers, cunatliens, and jugglers, vied 
with each other in exercising their talents for the 
amusement of the assembly. ides the common ex- 
hibitions of licking red-hotiron, keeping up four or 
five knives or balls in the air at once, catching a 
lance on the nose, or balancing timbrels on the ends 
of the fingers, the jugglers seem also to have occa- 
sionally practised optical deceptions. 

At public festivals, dancing generally succeeded to 
the banquet. All the dances of this period seem to 
have been of slow measure, so that the customary ex- 
pression of holding a solemn ball was more appro- 
priate than it at first sounds. 

In private society, singing, playing on some musi- 
cal instrument, and the art of narrating stories of 
mirthfui or romantic adventure, were accomplish- 
ments commonly by the youth of both sexes 
in southern Europe. No less than forty ways of play- 
ing chess are said to have been known. Backgam- 
mon, under the ancient name of tables, and many other 
games of chance, were much practised, and towards 
the close of this century cards were invented at Paris. 

These were the amusements of the hall or chamber ; 
the more active sports of the young squires and pages 
were quoits, ball, prison-bars, or the game of base; 
shooting at the popinjay, hazel wand or rose garlend , 
and tilting with hollow canes.” 


DEESIDE. 

TE sun has not yet cast off his winter mantle of 
haze and cloud ;* the trees have not assumed their 
dress of green ; the grass is still stunted and brown ; 
the more genial flowers of spring have not been pre- 
vailed on to peep from the coverings of their sombre 
buds; and every now and then a cold shivering blast 
comes whirling from the bleak white hills, or from 
the surly sea—it is assuredly hardly the time for a 
pleasure jaunt, especially in the case of busy people 
like ourselves, who are not partial to perusing the 
North British Advertiser three weeks old, or Pigot’s 
Commercial Directory for 1826, in a dirty room of a 
country inn, with a grate before us which has not the 
faculty either to give light out of smoke, nor smoke out 
of light, but to give smoke alone, without a blink of 
fire, a window which gives a view of a dead wall op- 
posite, too close to admit the passage of light, but 
not too close to prevent the passage of the sputtering 
sleet, which finds its way through the chinks with 
every cold sweep of the scouring wind. Yet it is, 
after all, spring—at least spring by courtesy, if not in 
fact—the birds will soon begin their songs—the sun 
will look clear, the sky blue, the waters of the frith un- 
ruffied—the trees will assume a tender green—people 
will begin to long after a ramble in the woods, and 
will hardly know where to go: out of common cha- 
rity we should inform them; and so, with our feet 
on the hobs, and the candle burning brightly in a 
cold evening, we shall take a mental excursion to the 
hills, whither we expect our reader’s kind company 
for a few minutes. We are to be far north this time; 
so we shall commence by setting our friend down at 
the point of the new pier of Aberdeen, whither, if he 
is fond of a brisk sea-breeze, and a fine line of coast 
scenery, he has found his way in the steam-boat. On 
first landing, the traveller will find a dreary line of 
wharf and dock, thousands of ships, and all the glories 
of commerce expanded before him. ‘“ Footdee” and 
“the Shore” may not be considered by him as among 
the most inviting of places, but let him not form 
hasty and rash conclusions of the spot on which na- 
ture has chosen to let him drop. Aberdeen is, to be 
sure, an odd sort of place in many respects—a place 
which has ways of its own, which strangers some- 
times make wry faces at—but it is, nevertheless, an 
excellent place, and only requires to be well known, 
to be well appreciated. We advise you then by all 
means to remain where you are for twenty-four hours 
at least, and acquire, by converse with the crowded 
city, additional zest for a ramble among the lonely 
hills. You will surely find some worthy acquaint- 

ence on whom you may bestow the pleasure of your 

c¢mpany; and if you do not, you will at least find 

one or two of those hospitable mansions, called inns, 

where the stranger and wayfaring man are received 

and tended. Presuming you to be mounted on an 

eminence, from which you can take a view of the 

busy city, swarming and toiling beneath your feet, 

and of the neighbouring land and sea, you will find 

an as of scenery, which, if not beautiful, is at 

least peculiar and interesting. Here a vast tract of 

country has in a manner stretched its hard edges into 

the German Ocean, embracing its balmy north-east 

wind, and hugging the foam of its waves, and its ge- 

nerous fogs, as if Britain had set aside this the stur- 

diest and toughest portion of her soil, to keep the 
» tender mercies of the ocean from her green grassy 

hills and fertile vallies. But if the interest which the 

scene inspires may be of a questionable nature, no 

one will withhold a modicum of admiration to the 


© This article was written in the latter part of March. 


men (justly called so) of the spot, whose minds have 
been fashioned after tie manner of the country. 
There is, indeed, a sturdiness and toughness about 
every thing Aberdonian, which forms a connecting 
link between the mind and matter of the djstrict. 
There is the cold, hard, white granite, stretching in 
long perspective by the sides of the well-built and 
well-filled streets—the hard bleak outlines of the hills 
—the stiff sea-breezes, and stiffer double tumblers and 
Finnan haddocks, and the bold broad accent ; and, in 
conformity to these, are the shrewd clear intellects, 
acute as the east wind after it has sharpened itself on 
the surface of the German Ocean, the minds made for 
mirth and glee, and the sound heads, which the double 
tumblers aforesaid cannot discompose. Recollect that 
this bleak out-o’-the-way place has numbered among 
its citizens a Barbour, a Jamieson, a Gibbs, a Gerard, 
a Blackwell, a Gregory, a Campbell, and a Beattie— 
names whose sound is somewhat hard, and in confor- 
mity with their intellects, which could deal weighty 
knocks to people of a softer clime. We expect you 
will take an after-dinner saunter through the clois- 
tered pile of King’s College, where you will hear your 
tread echoed along the Gothic curtains, and see wall- 
flowers and ivy growing in carved niches, beautiful in 
hoary antiquity, but not in decay. A while ago you 
might have heard the hum of many voices within, 
and seen the ‘¢ Gentlemen of the University” issuing 
from the great arched gate, with their scarlet gowns ; 
but now the session is up, and nothing disturbs the 
repose of the evening, save the ticking of the clock, 
the songs of a few blackbirds in the trees, and the 
steps of the venerable sacrist, who wanders like a 
spectre about the deserted halls, finding his occupation 
gone; nor must you omit some admiration to the 
gloomy grandeur of the neighbouring cathedrals, or 
to that surly arch of Balgownie, commemorated in 
the history of the early days of Byron. 

We shall take the liberty of presuming that you 
are in one of the Deeside coaches next morning, with 
the early lark singing matins over your head, “ the 
ee sg whistling o’er the lea,” and the sturdy 
abourer proceeding to his morning work, and you 
doubtless feel delighted with the pure spring air, 
the clear streams, and the green trees, around you. 
Perhaps a good breakfast, with plenty of heather 
honey, may have made you alive to the beauties of 
nature ere you have reached Wpper Banchory—it 
is really a very sweet spot: the Grampians circle it 
round, and their tops are probably just now, even 
in these less alpine parts, covered with snow. On 
the left you will perceive Cloch-na-ben, with a cu- 
rious wart on her forehead; and far off you may 
distinguish the graceful outline of Lochin-y-Gair. 
The Dee has here a deeper, mellower hue than any 
where else ; the trees cast a softer shade; the hills 
are more green; and then there is a clattering brook, 
which rattles itself into some black pool at the foot 
of a rock, forming itself into a torrent more wild than 
a regular cascade, near which a pretty cottage, half 
hid in trees, peeps over the top of a rock into the rest- 
less surge ; and at a distance, to complete the prospect, 
is seen the village church with its Gothic tower. As 
the traveller proceeds on his journey. he has now a 
pleasing variety of scene—the road sometimes passes 
through deep shady woods, where the tender birch is 
the pervading tree—then it emerges, and winds round 
the edge of some elevated terrace, with the Dee braw]- 
ing beneath, or winding calm and smooth through 
some tranquil valley, where its waters are allowed a 
moment of dignified peace; nor should we forget the 
venerable towers frowning over smooth knolls of green 
trees, which refinement and good government have 
converted into mere ornaments of the soil. When 
you are about thirty miles or so from Aberdeen, the 
scene changes considerably. The Moor of Dinnet is 
a wide monotonous expanse of some square miles ; 
little does it contain but heather, and bogs, and cairns. 
So, wishing our friend a good journey across it, we 
shall just amuse them with a sketch of the character 
of the men of Deeside. They are a sturdy, indepen- 
dent sort of people, with many customs which their 
wellwishers would not choose to see atered. They 
have much honesty, and great civility, although few 
strangers allow them the latter qualification on a first 
interview, from a simplicity and appearance of con- 
scious equality in their manner, which those accus- 
tomed to obsequiousness are apt to call insolence. It 
is remarked, that they do not touch their hatwhen 
speaking to an individual with a good coat, and they 
never vouchsafe the term “ your honour,” or even the 
less respectful * Sir.” In courts of justice their man- 
ner is strikingly remarkable. The man from the hills 
stands bolt upright, giving no farther honour to the 
august assembly than merely taking off his hat, whichis 
not unfrequently done for him by the officious attand- 
ant, and telling his story blunt through, without vouch. 
safing any man his title; nor does the hard rough 
sound of the honest man’s voice, or his proverbially 
broad pronunciation, mitigate the effect. They live 
healthily, but coarsely; indulging their iron frames 
moderately in the strong waters of the district. Their 
habitations are not proverbial for comfort or cleanliness, 
nor are they fastidious in insisting, as many other 
people do, that smoke shali find its way out, and that 
rain and snow shall not find their way in. It is re- 
lated (though perhaps the story is an exaggeration), 
that two or three young gentlemen from Aberdeen, 
having encountered on the Moor of Dinnet such a 


pleasing coincidence of circumstances as a cold dark 


night and a pelti ighland shower, ht refi 
in’ the po usual hospitality of 
district was offered to the unfortunate pedestri 
and they ensconced gy for the night in one of 
the sleeping apartments : term one is not so inap- 
mag as it may seem, for a highland farm-house 
as divers buildings about it, which may be used as 
bed-rooms for any description of animal under the 
sun, not excepting a man. The rain continued all 
night: on wakening in the morning, though the 
place was dark, the gentlemen found it was time 
to rise; so one of them stretched his leg cautiously 
out of bed, but the limb retreated to its resting- 
place with considerable celerity, when it found it- 
self encountering the cold surface of a sheet of wa- 
ter. The other gentleman was not so fortunate: he 
jumped right out, and found himself up to the knees 
in water. It was useless to be deterred ; so he searched 
about for his clothes, which he caught hither and 
thither, not in the condition he could have wished 
to have found them in, and, getting them on as well as 
he could, went straightway to tell his moving accident 
by flood to his hospitable hostess ; but the only consola- 
tion he met in that quarter was a stare of contemptuous 
astonishment, and this sententious remark, ‘ Dinna 
tell me ony mair about it, man; ye should just hae 
lookit about ye for the stappin’ stanes.”—But our 
friends have, ere this time, reached Ballater, the 
Tunbridge Wells of Aberdeen; it is a fair village, 
built on a small plain, with a precipitous hill behind, 
and before it the winding Dee, once crossed by a 
stately stone bridge, of which the merciless floods of 
1829 have left nothing but a scattered heap of stones 
remaining. After passing Ballater, the stranger is in 
the bosom of the Grampians ; previously he has 
hills of no contemptible dimensions, and seen hills still 
higher rising before him, but he always found an out- 
let which allowed his eyes to wander down some fruit- 
ful vale, till it lost its gentle outline in the distance. 
Now he is surrounded and barricadved in by hills; 
wherever he may worm his way through the vallies, 
they surround him like a wall, which forbids his 
escape ; some crowned with pine, others raising their 
bare bleak tops among the clouds. But the glens 
through which he wanders are still full of trees and 
verdure ; first he passes the Tower of Abergeldie, 
embosomed in its well-known bowers of weeping 
birch ; then he is among the forests of Braemar, those 
tall proud pines, not planted by the hand of man, but 
the legitimate grandchildren of the ancient forests, 
which sheltered the foes of the Cesars. Far above 
its companions, Lochin-y-Gair stretches its broad 
black precipices, streaked with snows, which thousands 
of summer suns have not melted. Nor are the inferior 
heights which overhang the pathway to be neglected. 
It is probable that the stranger may have seen many 
a round-topped craggy hill like Arthur Seat, or some 
set of sheer precipices on the sea-shore, but that he 
may never have seen a rock rising some thousand feet 
or so to a sharp point, with its sides partly bare and 
precipitous, partly shagged with trees. Let him then 
stand and at the Cluny Rock, which hangs its 
beetling point over the public way, as if it were watch. 
ing an opportunity to discharge its head at some illus- 
trious and chosen passenger, as Faudon served Wal- 
lace. But we have now brought our courteous reader 
to the village of Castleton of Braemar, which will pro. 
bably be his journey’s end tor a time; and as he will 
require rest and refreshment before he accompanies us 
to the recesses of the far-off mountains, we are sure 
Mr Emsilie of the Fife Arms will be exceedingly glad 
to see him, will have no objections to his staying all 
next day, and be the last person in the world to make 
any grumbling or inhospitable observations on his 
sojourn, however long. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS. 

Amonc the various instructive examples of the tri- 
umphs of genius over difficulties, afforded in the 
lives of numerous distinguished individuals, that of 
William Edwards, a celebrated engineer of the last cen- 
tury, is particularly worthy of notice. This ingenious 
man was a native of Glamorganshire, in Wales, where 
he was born in the year 1719. He had the misfortune 
to lose his father, who was a farmer, when he was 
only two years old; but his mother continued to hold 
the farm, and was, in this manner, enabled to bring 
up her family, consisting of two other sous and a 
daughter, besides William, who was the youngest. 
Her other sons, indeed, were soon old enough to take 
the chief part of her charge from her hands. William 
was taught, in the mean time, to read and write 
Welsh ; and this was all the education which he seems 
to have received. When about the age of fifteen, he 
first began to employ himself in repairing the stone 
fences on the farm ; and in this humble species of ma- 
sonry he soon acquired uncommon expertness. The 
excellent work he made, and the dispatch with which 
he finished it, at last attracted the notice of the neigh- 
bouring farmers; and they advised his brothers to 
keep him at this business, and to let him employ his 
skill, when wanted, on other farms, as well as their 
own. After this he was for some time constantly en- 
paged, and he regularly added his earnings to the com. 
mon stock stock of the family. 

Hitherto the only sort of building which he had 
practised, or had seen practised, was merely stone- 
masonry without mortar; but at length it happened 
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that some masons came to the parish to erect a shed, 
for horses, near a smith’s _ bee = 
contemplated the operations of these itects wi 
the liveliest interest, and he used to stand by them 
were at work, taking note of 
movement wh i 


w at once struck him, was, that they used a dif- 
e had been 
accustomed to employ, and, perceiving its superiority, 
he immediately procured one of che stn ban for 
himeelf. With his he found he could build his walis 
both more rapidly and more neatly than he had been 
wont todo. But it was not long after he had, for 
houses were erected, that he undertook to build one 
himself. It was a workshop for a neighbour, and he 
performed his task in such a manner as gained him 
great applause. Very soon after this, he was em- 
ployed to erect a mi which he still further in- 
creased his reputation. e@ was now accounted the 
best workman in that part of the country, and being 
highly esteemed for we and fidelity to his en- 
gagements, as well as for his skill, he had as much 
employment in his line of a common builder as he 
could undertake. In his twenty-seventh year, how- 
ever, he was induced to engage in an enterprise of a 
much more difficult and important character than 
anything which he had hitherto attempted. Through 
his mone mapas runs a river called the Taff, which 
flows into the estuary of the Severn. It was proposed 
to throw a bridge over this river at a parti spot, 
where it crossed the line of an intended road ; but to 
this design difficulties of a somewhat formidable na- 
ture presented themselves, owing both to the great 
breadth of the water, and the frequent swellings to 
which it was subject. Mountains, covered with wood, 
rose to a considerable heizht from both its banks, 
which first attracted and detained every approaching 
cloud, and then sent down its contents in torrents into 
thervier. Edwards, however, undertook the task of 
constructing the proposed bridge, though it was the 
first work of the Kind in which he had ever engaged. 
Accordingly, in the year 1746, he set to work, and, in 
due time, completed a very light and elegant bridge, 
of arches, which, notwithstanding that it was 
the work of both an entirely self-taught, and an 
equally untravelled artist, was acknowledged to be 
superior to anything of the kind in Wales. So far his 
success had been as perfect as mngette which could 
be desired. But his undertaking was far from being 
yet finished. He had, both through himself and his 
friends, given security that the work should stand for 
seven years, and for the first two years and a half 
of this term, all went on well. There then occurred 
a flood of extraordinary magnitude; not only the 
torrents came down from the mountains in their ac- 
customed channels, but they brought along with them 
trees of the largest size, which had torn up by 
the roots; and these, detained as they floated along 
4 the middle piers of the new bridge, formed a dam 

: the waters, accumulating behind, at length 
burst from their confinement, and swept away the 
whole structure. This was no light misfortune in 
every way to poor Edwards; but he did not suffer 
himself to be disheartened by it, and he immediately 
proceeded, as his contract bound him to do, to the erec- 
tion of another brid, He now determined, how- 
ever, to span the whole width of the river, by a single 
arch of unexampled magnitude of one hundred 
and forty feet from pier to pier. He finished the 
erection of this stupendous arch in 1751, and had 
only to add the parapets, when he was doomed once 
more to behold his bridge sink into the water over 
which he had raised it, the extraordinary weight of 
the masonry having forced up the key-stones, and, of 
course, at once deprived the arch of what sustained 
its equipoise. Heavy as was this second disappoint- 
ment to the hopes of the young architect, it did not 
shake his courage any more than the former had done. 
The reconstruction of his bridge, for the third time, 
was immediately begun with unabated spirit and con- 
fidence. Still determined to adhere to his last plan of 
a single arch, he had now thought of an ingenious cen- 
trivance for diminishing the enormous weight which 
had formerly forced the keystone out of its place. In 
each of the large masses of masonry, called the haunches 
of the bridge, being the — immediately above the 
two extremities of ‘the arch, he opened three cylindri- 
cal holes, which not only relieved the central part of 
the structure from all over-pressure, but greatly im- 
proved its general appearance in point of lightness and 

ce. This bridge was finished in 1755—the 
whole undertaking having occupied the architect about 
nine years in all—and it stood ever since. 

This bridge, at the time of its erection, was the 
largest stone arch known to exist in the world. Since 
that time, stone arches of extraordinary dimensions 
have been built—such as the five arches composing 
the splendid Pont de Neuilly over the Seine, near 
Paris, the span of each of which is a hundred and 
twent —_ feet—the island bridge over the Liffey, 
near Dub in, which is a single arch of a hundred and 
six feet in width—the bridge over the Tees, at Win- 
ston, in Yorkshire, which is also a single arch of a 
bundred and eight feet nine inches in width, and 
which was built by John Johnson, a common mason, 
at a cost of only he hundred pounds—and the nine 
elliptical arches, each of a hundred and twenty feet 


, forming the ficent Waterloo B 


at Chester, which is the largest single arch in the 
world, being two hundred feet span. 

At Bishop-Wearmouth, in the county of Durham, 
there is a cast iron bridge, over the river Wear, the 
chord of the arch of which is two hundred and forty 
feet long. The Southwark or T~afalgar Bridge, over 
the Thames at London, is at present the finest iron 
bridge in the world. It consists of three arches. The 
chord of the middle arch is two hundred and forty 
feet long. There is a timber bridge over the Dela- 
ware, near Trenton, in New Jersey, which is the 
segment of a circle three hundred and forty-five feet 
in diameter. The timber bridge over the Schuylkill, 
at Philadelphia, is of the extraordinary span of three 
hundred and forty feet. The bridge over the Pisca- 
taqua, near Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is the seg- 
ment of a circle six hundred feet in diameter. 

The bridge built by Edwards over the Taff, but- 
tressed as it is at each extremity by lofty mountains, 
while the water flows in full tide Semen it, at the 
distance of thirty-five feet, presents an aspect very 
striking and magnificent. 

This bridge spread the fame of Edwards over all 
the country. He afterwards built many bridges in 
South Wales, having their arches formed of segments 
of much larger circles, and consequently much more 
—— . He found his way to this improvement 
entirely is own experience and sagacity ; as, in- 
deed, he dae be said hee done in sageed to all the 
knowledge which he possessed in his art. Even his 
principles of common masonry, he used himself to de- 
clare, he had learned chiefly from his studies among 
the ruins of an old Gothic castle in his native parish. 

Edwards was likewise a farmer to the end of his 
days. Such, moreover, was his unwearied activity, 
that, not satisfied with his week-day labours in these 
two capacities, he also officiated on the Sabbath as 
pastor to an Independent congregation, having been 
regularly ordained to that office when he was about 
thirty years of age, and holding it till his death. He 
accepted the usual salary from his congregation, con- 
sidering it right that they should support their mi- 
nister; but, instead of putting the money into his 
own pocket, he returned it all, and often much more, 
in charity to the poor. He a preached in Welsh, 
though early in life he had ie himself acquainted 
with the English language, having acquired it under 
the tuition of a blind old schoolmaster, in whose 
house he once lodged for a short time, while doing 
some work at the county town of Cardiff. In this 
effort he showed all his characteristic assiduity. 

Edwards died in the year 1789, in the 70th year of 
his age, leaving a son, who inherited his abilities.* 


REMINISCENCES OF MY TRAVELS. 
THE readers of these outlines of my travels (which, 
by the way, I “intend” shall shortly make their ap- 
pearance, according to custom, in two volumes octavo, 
with coloured engravings, price four-and-twenty shil- 
lings) will be pleased to remember, that I left off by 
mentioning how I had the temerity to embark on 
board of a vessel bound for certain territories as yet 


unknown, and which, therefore, remained to be de- 
scribed to the world. 

Passing along the coasts, I observed them partially 
covered with rushes, and other aquatic plants. The 
captain informed me he had never seen any crocodiles 
lurking along shore, although I plainly perceived, be- 
neath a kind of lotus, something very like the trunk 
of atree. I occasionally threw pieces of biscuit over 
board, to ascertain if any of the shark species were 
alongside, but I saw none: something shot past us 
with the velocity of lightning: I know not if it were 
a porpoise. I was anxious to see the Argonautus 
spread its little sail, as the weather was moderate, but 
I was not so fortunate; yet, while looking out far 
a-head, I saw what I imagined to be a flying-fish, and 
entreated the captain to permit me to go forward and 
spear the dolphins as they came up in pursuit of their 
winged prey. He informed me I need not take any 
farther trouble, for, if I had seen a flying-fish, the 
dolphin would undoubtedly come on board. This I 
thought delightful, and I described to Tim the variety 
of brilliant hues that extraordinary fish displays while 
gasping for breath ; but it came not on board : I there- 
fore conclude the other was not a flying-fish. 

The at which we embarked lessened on my 
view, till it became doubtful where it was; we were 
not out ef soundings J was certain, for several flights 
of birds, about the size of Mother ‘. ~ chickens, 
and perfectly black, hovered about. y the noise 
they made, I should conclude them to be voracious. 
I knew there were arms on board, consequently did 
not experience any alarm, but they passed without 
offering us any molestation. I surv the coasts 
as we Saretchod along them with all sail set, but saw 
neither palm tree, date tree, bread-fruit tree, nor 
pines, nor melons, nor oranges, growing wild. I 
thought there appeared something ti with red on 
a bank, and I inquired of the captain if it were a bird 


of the crane species, called an adjutant? I was in- 


formed it was only a private of the guards. As we 
roceeded, the headlands had all the a ce of 
areas inhabited, and, as we neared I per- 


ceived dwellings, about which the natives were actively 
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' should be peculiarly gifted, 


employed. I distinctly saw what I believed to be a 
female with a vase, formed with a handle on one side, 
and a spout on the other. I did not think it prudent 
to alarm her, as she sat still to observe us, perfectly 
motionless. I asked the captain if he thought it could 
be a mermaid. He believed not. Tim looked very 
intently, but could not see either a glass or a comb, 
and I I should not be justified in stating it to be 
a mermaid, for I had no opportunity to see its tail. 
Again we stood out, and I was enabled to turn my 
attention to scientific inquiries. The specific gravity 
of the water of the Dead Sea exceeds other water ; it is 
stated that persons can float there with ease, who 
would undoubtedly sink elsewhere ; but such is the 
obstinacy of man, that nothing I could urge to Tim 
could induce him to jump overboard to ascertain the 
properties of these waters. I had also a strong desire 
to know if it were fresher at the bottom than on the 
surface ; the captain furnished me with a small phial, 
but Tim could not be prevailed on to be lowered, 
with a weight attached to his body, to determine 
any valuable addition to modern discoveries. On 
directing my attention to the distance, I thought 
I perceived something moving, and pointed it out 
to the captain, who assured me it was stationary ; 
I looked again, but could not see any paper-like ap- 
pearance. He overlooked me as I endeavoured to 
take a sketch, and I heard him mutter, “Star and 
Garter.” I closed my sketch-book, and ran over the 
celestial hemisphere in my mind’s eye. I did not 
think it a constellation of Chaldeic origin. I was ob- 
served divining, but I gave up the idea of being 
deemed a conjuror, by inquiring where the Star and 
Garter was situated. ‘On Richmond Hill,” replied 
the captain. At that moment I made the discovery 
that it was affixed to the earth; of course, the 
ment thus scientifically made by two individuals, and 
by a different process, will render it one cf those re- 
sults that may be deemed indisputable. As we ap- 
proached, the beauty of the scenery was pointed out 
to me; it is such as Arcadia alone could give to the 
eye of a traveller. On every tack, the pros grew 
more delightful, the distant objects more beautiful, 
the nearer more lovely. The sun was glancing on 
richly scattered foliage that decorated the villas on 
various parts of the gently sloping ground. The 
trees seemed like the lashes on the eyelids of beauty, 
to shield the gems that shone beneath. If ever there 
should be another Eden, it will be laid out like Rich- 
mond. It was a presentiment that caused me to 
search for this - in the celestial regions. I was 
enchanted, but the captain hastened from the scene 
as if a Circe were there. I must think there are 
syrens on the shore, but the captain had more forti- 
tude than Ulysses, who bound himself to the mast, 
and was . oy out of his wits by Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. o such fancies entered the head of my 
captain. I therefore consider him a greater man. 
The wind increased, and dense clouds began to rol- 
eir huge masses towards us. The spray beat over 
the deck, and wet the whistle of the gusts in the cor- 
The mountain wave, and the dreadful gale, 
are mole-hill and sigh compared to what I experienced 
as our vessel rolled and pitched. Can weathering 
the Cape equal this? It is monsoon and tornado 
united. I could scarcely stand on deck, and could 
not go below. I gazed on the conflicting elements, 
and thought of Vandeveldt’s going to sea purposely 
to witness a storm, who, while amid the roar of the 
winds, and the foam of the waves, exclaimed, “Grand! 
Beautiful! ! Sublime!!!” If he had been with me, 
his mind would have been otherwise employed. [ 
verily believe there to be a state of mind, produced by 
an accumulation of things, in which it is deprived of 
the power of judging correctly. Tim was quite over 
come—perfectly prostrate: I therefore became watch- 
ful for his safety. I ey him too near the side, 
and endeavoured to drag him into a place less dan- 
gerous; my earnestness alarmed him, and as I put 
forth all my strength for his preservation, my foot 
slipped, and Tim unfortunately fell overboard—I re- 
tained my hold of him until I was assisted by the cap- 
tain : we fished him up, and were glad to find be was 
not wetted through the skin, nor a leg snapped off by 
a shark. I was quite delighted with his philosophy, as 
he calmly looked round and said, “I dare say all’s 
right.” The vessel continued to labour; her tim- 
bers creaked as she rose on the wave, and groaned as 
she dipped into the hollow; yet I was not subdued 
by fears that lessen exertion, for I ascertained our - 
supplies were deficient—that we had no life-boat, 
not even a cork jacket on board, nor means by which 
to fire a rope ashore. With the knowledge of all 
these distressing particulars, I was still enabled to 
retain self-possession, which proves that travellers 
physically and men- 
tally, to secure themselves against the multitudinous 
disasters by which they are surrounded. I inquired 
of the captain if I could be put on shore? “ Where ?” 
said he. There,” said I, to an open beach. 
With pleasure I saw the turn shoreward, and 
heard with satisfaction the keel grate upon the beach. 
I lea on shore with alacrity, which Tim, endea- 
vouring to imitate, measured his length rather inele- 
gantly : he might, however, have been saluting the 
earth at their meeting again. “ Adieu!” said I to 
the captain. The vessel lessened on my view, and 
mingled with the mist. As my eye glanced along 


the shore, I perceived two of the natives coming to- 
wards us. Where ore we?” eaid I to Tim— 
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“ Here, sir,” said he, “and there go two other tra- 
vellers ; thank God, do not come our way.” Tim 
trembled exceedingly. said I, 
* but let us proceed up the country.” 

I traversed various tracts of land in different stages 
of preparation ; occasionally they were intersected by 
small water-courses, or plantations of a species of 
thorn, and some were planted with esculent vegetables 
in a high state of cultivation. I saw nothing that 
could satisfy me. I was in a beaten track; all was 
silent and solemn. How interesting are periods of 
uncertainty! Every step seems as if poetically taken, 
and the imagination capable of being excited, even to 
the sublime; nay, even beyond. ‘ 

At the extremity of one of these ranges of the coun- 
try I perceived a trodden way ; at least I so concluded, 
from the vegetation appearing as if destroyed by pres- 
sure and friction, most probably from the feet of 
natives. I pursued this — pathway until I 
approached the confines a forest, the extent of 
which I had no means of ascertaining. It might be 
what is denominated a wood only ; at all events, there 
were some trees. However, on looking to the left, I 
was surprised at beholding what might be considered 
a habitation. I approached with some trepidation, 
and, to my astonishment, saw a tablet of a peculiar de- 
scription. “ Here,” said I “ my toil meets its merited 
No one to give information, I was driven 
on my own resources ; seca A they were vast, 
or darkness would have hung on this subject, perhaps 
for ages, or till some highly-gifted traveller should, 
like myself, wander to the spot. My delight at the 
discovery subdued, for a moment, all other sensations. 

I drew out my sketch-book. The tablet was a paral- 
lelogram, fourteen and a half inches high by eleven 
inches one-tenth and a line broad. Now, it does not 
appear that the tablets of the Ethiopians were exactly 
of these dimensions, and it is singular precisely in 
the degree in which it may differ. This tablet, which, 
for the future, and for distinction, should be denomi- 
nated mine, was covered with a composition of a black 
colour, or near that hue which is occasioned by the 
absence of light. The characters which embellished 
this tablet were of a colour approaching to white; but 
as the composition was not equally opaque, the hue 
of the groundwork appeared more or less through the 
transparent parts, thereby giving a great variety of 
grey to different portions of the characters without 
the appearance of design. How far time may have 
been instrumental to this curious arrangement, it would 
be difficult, perhaps presumptuous, in me to determine. 
The inconceivable delicacy and beauty which antiquity 
infuses, and which few of the moderns sufficiently ap- 
preciate, are beyond the reach of art, but regulated 
by antiquarian procedure, and perfected by mental 
acquirements. The characters which appear on this 
tablet in three lines, are copied with all the attention 
to correctness of form that an admirer could bestow ; 
but it is hoped due allowance will be made, when the 
very limited means the moderns possess shall be taken 
into consideration. MANGL 

IN DUN 


HEAR 

When this beautiful specimen of antiquity first met 
my astonished eyes, the impression on my mind was 
correspondingly alarming, and it is surprising that I 
was enabled to pursue the investigation on the spot, 
as I did, with such critical acumen and indisputable 
correctness ; but I knew too well the value attached 
to faithful delineation and just examination of objects 
connected with bygone ages, to permit my intention 
to be thwarted. After the agitation had subsided, I 
commenced by tracing a similarity to the Roman cha- 
racter with some resemblance to the Saxon ; appa- 
rently the whole formed a sentence consisting of four 
words; but not being satisfied that beginning at the 
right end would succeed best, I very naturally sought 
for a part at which I could commence. Thus it was 
that the final word pressed itself on my mind, being 
precisely the English word “‘ hear,” from the Saxon 
Aynan, a verb active. I could not discover in what 
mood ; but it is rational to conclude that information 
was intended, and, therefore, that it is in the impera- 
tive. It also ap to me that the second or the 
middle line contained two English words, “ IN,” a 
Latin preposition, and an English adverb. This, in 
connection with the foregoing word, I could compre- 
hend as herein, or in here, making those allowances 
which, to the study of inscriptions, are absolutely ne- 
eessary. The characters of the first line for a long 
time were inexplicable. It was possible, I thought, 
that they had been altered by other hands than time; 
and that, penetrating the mists of ages, and correct- 
ing the false orthography of sculptors of inscriptions, 
the characters MANGL might be from the French, 
manger, to eat. If so, it would justify the horror I 
felt at the first. Manger! The anthropophagi rushed 
powerfully on my mind ; but it is not an affection of 
the nerves that can drive a true antiquarian traveller 
from his pursuit. The word might be from the Eng- 
lish, or rather Dutch, mangelen, to tear, to lacerate, 
to rend piecemeal! This was in effect appalling; it 
seemed that nothing short of violent extermination 
awaited me; but I was not to be subjected thus to ter- 
rors; they were all defied; for an opportunity had 
occurred to distinguish myself. 1 had put my life 
upon a cast, and I would stand the hazard of the die. 
I stood firm. “ Hear dun in mangl;” what dread- 
ful words! What information of a horrid practice ! 
Druidical perhaps! They immolated human beings ; 


so did the Peruvians, the Mexicans, and it is impossi- 
sible to say how many others. My contemplations were 
broken by a contest betwen Tim and two of the na- 
tives, the same I had seen on my landing. They got 
the better of Tim, and put irons on his wrists. In 
answer to my inquiries, I learned that Tim had made 
his escape from the cage at Hampton, where he had 
been confined for gathering some fruit from trees that 
did not belong to him, and that if I made any resis- 
also. To which I replied, “ Farewell, Tim,” and 
away they went. The confusion brought forward the 
inhabitants of the horrid cavern—they were females. 
I gazed with astonishment: “ bien said I, “ what 
is to be understood from that tablet against your 
dwelling?” “Why, can’t read? I take in wash- 
ing and mangling.” I looked at the woman, then at 
the tablet, then at my book. “ Umph,” said I, “I did 
not know that, but it is never too late tolearn.” ‘To 
learn!” exclaimed the woman; “ what are you, then?” 
* A gentleman, a traveller, and an antiquarian,” re- 
plied I; adding, “ I have discovered what you are. 
In my opinion, you are an exceedingly rude being.” 
Well,” continued the woman, “ and, in os 


you are a great fool.” To this nothing be said, 
and I retired, thinking on the probability of its cor- 
rectness. 


CURIOUS FACTS REGARDING VEGETABLE 
REPRODUCTION. 

Ir has long been known that crows, and other birds 
and animals, deposit seeds in the earth, from whence 
trees and plants are produced. The Rev. Mr Robin- 
son, in his Natural History of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, says, that “ birds are natural planters 
of all sorts of trees, disseminating the kernels upon 
the earth, till they grow up totheir natural strength and 
perfection.” He tells us, “ that early one morning 
he observed a great number of crows very busy at their 
work, upon a declining ground of a mossy surface, and 
that he went out of his way on purpose to view their 
labour. He then found that they were planting a 
grove of oaks. The manner of their planting was 
this: They first made little holes in the earth with 
their bills, going about and about till the hole was 
deep enough, and then they dropped in the acorn, and 
covered it with earth and moss. The young planta- 
tion,” Mr Robinson adds, “ is now growing up toa 
thick grove of oaks fit for use, and of height for the 
crows to build their nests in. On telling the circum- 
stance to the owner of the ground, who observed the 
acorns to spring up, he took care to secure their growth 
and rising. The season was the latter end of autumn, 
when all seeds are fully ripe.” 

It is surprising how many different means nature 
adopts in perpetuating the duration of animal and ve- 
getable life. Mr Edwards justly remarks, that even 
the droughts of autumn continue to increase and pro- 
pagate seeds and plants. These sudden and long- 
continued droughts occasion deep chinks and cracks 
in the earth, wherein are deposited the seeds of trees, 
and the larger plants that require depth for their 
growth, and are at the same time placed beyond the 
reach of animals which feed on them. 

The seeds of the common broom grow in little pods, 
which, when fully ripe, and ready for diffusion, are 
scattered by a beautiful contrivance of the contraction 
of the edges of the pods, which suddenly bursts them 
open, and, forcing the internal surface outward, throws 
the seeds at a considerable distance from the parent 
plant. But for this wise provision, they would be 
choked under the old plant for want of air and light. 

Mice also bury a great number of seeds for their 
winter store, | of which vegetate. 

Some seeds, such as those of the thistle, are provided 
with a kind of down, by which, as with wings, they 
are carried, with the help of the wind, to great dis- 
tances, and others fix themselves on the ground by 
means of glutinous substances attached to them. 

The South Sea Islands, which have been raised 
to their present elevation above the ocean, are en- 
tirely the production of myriads of minute polypi or 
worms, which construct the different kinds of coral. 
These coral formations are first covered by sand, and 
then by marine substances; then with the excrements 
of birds, in which are undigested seeds, that spring up 
and flourish in the deposits which have been formed 
on the reefs. 

Some plants are migratory, while others are fixed 
to particular localities, from which they never wan- 
der. In Hampton Court Park, there is a small pink, 
which inhabits a particular mound of earth ; and al- 
though it has long been known on that spot, yet it has 
never extended beyond it. 

It is curious to observe the influence which parti- 
cular soils have on different flowers. Whoever has 
attended to the cultivation of tulips, must have noticed, 
that, by planting them on too rich a soil, the colours 
willspread ; and others, which have steadily remained 
of one colour in some particular soil, will, on being re- 
moved to another, break into a variety of colours. If 


the common field primrose is taken up, and the root 
separated, end planted in another soil, the blossom 


loses its brilliant yellow hue, and becomes of a 

brown or chocolate colour. - 
Perhaps one of the most i 


race, has endowed those plants which are of the great- 
est importance to mankind either with the property 
of adapting themselves to a great variety of climates, 
or, when confined to any individual climate, of flou- 
rishing there in almost any kind of soil. This is the 
case with several species of grain, the &e., 
and that valuable plant, the cocoa. Palm vegetates 
vigorously in sandy and stony, as well as in the rich- 
est earth. 

Many plants, common duckweed for example, are 
not firmly attached to the ground by their roots, but 
can change their situations at certain seasons of the 
year, sinking at one time to the bottom, and at others 
coming to the surface of the water. 


THE FLITTING. 
In an unpretending volume of sketches of Scottish 
rural life, entitled “ My GranpFraTHER’s Farm,” 
the following is given as illustrative of one of the most 
touching of all scenes, a sale of effects for debt, and 
which is not without its moral :— 

“ Tt was on the day before the flitting, or removal, 
that John Armour’s farm-stock, and indeed every 
thing he had, but as much as might furnish a small 
cottage, was to be rouped to meet his debts. No doubt 
it was a heart-rending scene to all the family, though 
his wife considered all their losses light, when com- 
pared with her husband’s peace of mind. The great 
bustle of the sale, however, denied him the leisure 
which a just view of his condition made most +o be 
dreaded ; so that it was not till late in the evening, 
when all was quiet again, his cherished possessions re- 
moved, and time allowed him to brood over his state, 
that the deep feelings of vexation and despair laid hold 
of his spirit. 

The evening was one of remarkable beauty; the 
birds never more rapturous, the grass never greener 
around that farm-house. The turf seat on which old 
Hugh was wont to rest, in the corner of the little 
garden, was white with gowans; the willows and 
honeysuckles that over-arched it all full of life ;—the 
air was bland, the cushat’s distant cooing very plain- 
tive—all but the inhabitants of the humble dwelling 
was tranquil and delighted. But they were down- 
cast—each one pursued some necessary preparation 
for to-morrow’s ch ge, saying little, but deeply 
occupied with sad thoughts. Once the wife ejacu- 
lated, ‘Oh, that the morn was o’er!’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
her husband, ‘the morn, and every morn o’ them ; 
but I wish this gloamin’ had been stormy.’ He could 
not settle—he could not eat—he avoided conversation, 
and, with his hat drawn over his brow, he traversed 
wearifully the same paths, and did over and over again 
the same things. It was near bed-time, when one of 
the children said to her mother, ‘ My father’s stan’in’ 
at the corner o’ the stable, and didna speak to me 
when I spak’ to him ; g out, mother, and bring 
him in.’ ‘If he wad but spesk to ane!’ was the 
mother’s answer. She went out—the case had be. 
come extreme—and she ventured to argue with and 
reprove him. ‘Ye do , John—this is no like 
yoursell ;—the world’s fu’ o’ affliction—ithers ken 
that as weel as you—ye mauna ha’e a’ things your 
ain way; there’s ane abune us wha has said, “In 
sorrow shalt thou eat thy bread all the days of thy 
life.” Ye canna expect to gang free; and I maun 
say, it wadna be guid for ~~ o’ us. May be greater 
ills are yet to befa’ ye, and then ye'll rue sair that ve 
ha’e gi’en sic way at this time: come in, John, wi’ 
me; time will wear a’ this out o’ mind.’ He struck 
his hand against his brow—he grasped at his neck- 
cloth—and after choking on a few syllables which he 
could not utter, tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
melted in a long heart-rending fit of weeping. Oh! it 
is a sorrowful thing to see a strong, hard-featured man 
shedding tears! His sobs are so heavy, his wail so full- 
toned ! John Armour, perhaps for twenty asiran- 
ger to weeping, had now to burst the sealed sluices of 
manhood’s grief, which nothing but the resistless strug- 
gle of agony could accomplish, ere relief could reach 
his labouring breast. Now it was he sought the dear- 
est sanctuary on earth—he leaned upon his wife's 
bosom, and she lavished on him the riches of a woman's 
love. At length he went to rest, gentler in spirit, 
and borne down by a less frightful woe than what had 
lately oppressed him. 

Next morning brought round the bustle of flitting. 
There is a deep interest attending a scene of this 
kind, altogether te frem the feelings of those 


who have to leave a favourite abode. Circumstances of 
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antiquity—of mystery, belong to it. The demolition 
even of an old house has something melancholy ; the 
dismantling it of furniture is not less affecting. Some 
of the servants that had been at one time about the 
farm assisted on this occasion, and entered fully into 
the sentiments now described. ‘ That press has been 
there, I'll warran’, this fifty years; it was his mother’s, 
and cam on her blithe marriage-day ; the like o’t yell 
no see now-a-days—it’s freck yet. Few hae seen the 
back o” thee, I trow, these twa days, but the wabsters 
and sclaters; they winna ken whet to mak’ o’ this 
wark ;—let me look into the back o’t.” ‘I wad bea 
wee eerie,’ said another, feeling the gloomy appear- 
ance of the old empty dwelling suggest thoughts allied 
to superstition, ‘about gangin’ into that toom house 
at night; I wad aye be thinkin’ o’ meeting wi’ auld 
Hugh, honest man.’ 

The flitting set off to a cottage about two miles 
distant ; two cart-loads of furniture, one milk-cow, 
and the old watch-dog, were its amount. John Ar- 
mour lingered a little behind, as did his wife, for she 
was unwilling to leave him there alone. He then 
proceeded to every part of the premises. The barn 
and stable kept him a few moments ; the rest he hur- 
ried over, excepting the kitchen and spence. When 
he came to the kitchen (for it was the apartment he 
visited last), he leant his head for an instant against 
the mantel-piece, and fixed his eyes on the hearth- 
stone. A deep sigh escaped him, and his wife then 
took him by the and to lead him away, which he 
resisted not, only saying, ‘I ha’e mind o’ mony a 
thing that happened here,’—then casting his eyes 
hastily round the desolate apartment—‘ but fareweel 
to thee for ever.’ In a few minutes they, overtook 
the flitting, nor did he once turn again his head to- 
wards the desolate place, which had so firm a hold of 
his heart.” 


RULES IN ETIQUETTE. 

When you write a letter to a friend, contractions in 
the name of the place you write from, in the name of 
the month, or in the concluding sentence, as, ‘ Yours, 
&c.,” are perhaps allowable; but when you write a 
letter to a person with whom you are not on familiar 
terms of intimacy, and who ranks higher than your- 
eelf in society, you must not use contractions. Every 
word must be written fairly out, and you must not 
close up the epistle by any thing like a hurried ex- 

ion of courtesy. The same rule applies to the 
loddeg of the letter. When you write to a baro- 
net, do not direct the letter with the contraction 
Bart. ;” write the word “ Baronet” in full. Never 
use wafers for letters to persons who are any way 
above you in rank; indeed, nobody in good so- 
ciety now uses wafers except on very ordinary occa- 
sions, or in matters of business. In folding letters, 
do not try to make the doubling intricate or fantastic, 
which is a sign of a vulgar mind ; just use simple fold- 
ing. It is also reckoned improper to say “ in haste” 
at the conclusion of letters. Never make use of paper 

It on the edges, whether in writing to high or low; 

for it is altogether unfashionable and antiquated, 

and is in reality of no use. You must, however, take 
eare, in writing to persons in mourning, to use paper 
with black edges and black sealing-wax—the latter 
especially : to use red wax, under these circumstances, 
is considered a mark of rudeness or ignorance. By 
attending to these simple rules of etiquette in carry- 
ing on an epistolary correspondence, you will please 
those to whom you write, and indicate your refine- 
ment in manners. 


A SCOTTISH TOWN-DRUMMER. 

Almost every burgh in Scotland has its town-drum- 
mer, such a functionary being generally of fully greater 
use than even the Provost himself. These town-drum- 
mers are frequently men of great consideration in the 
place; and instances are known of their having made 
so much money in their vocation, that they could have 
laid down “ pound for pound” with the whole of the 
members of the civic corporation. But no town-drum- 
mer that ever we heard of was so distinguished as the 
late Daniel Maccormick of Dundee. This remarkable 
individual—according to the account in the Dundee 
Advertiser—filled the various offices of town-drummer, 
town-officer, and billetmaster, and was, besides, cele- 
brated for his extraordi knowledge of the learned 
} “ His history (says the above authority) 
is involved in some obscurity. His father, it is said, 
was a native of Lochaber, and had removed to London 
in the prosecution of his business as a dyer. Dan 
was born in the metropolis; but his father having 
died at an early age, he was removed to his friends in 
Lochaber, where he attempted to carry on the busi- 
ness which his father had followed; but, not finding 
encouragement, he removed to Glasgow in quest of 
employment. Here, during his leisure hours, he de- 
voted himself to books ; and his friends, observing his 
assiduity, were anxious that he should be educated as 
a Catholic priest. With this view, he was aided in 
the gratification of his love of learning; but the in- 
tentions of his friends were from some cause or other 
frustrated, and Dan enlisted in the Argyllshire Fen- 
cibles, and accompanied his regiment to Dundee about 
the year 1800. Through the interest of Provost Rid- 
doch, Dan and a few’others were discharged from the 
fencibles, with the view of securing their services in 
drilling the volunteers then embodying in Dundee. 
Ha was appointed one of the tow and the 
withere likewise succeeded to situations under the 


town. About ten years afterwards, Dan was ap- 
inted town-drummer, and, at a subsequent period, 


illetmaster. Seldom, we believe, has so high a de- | med 


ree of scholarship been by any one in so 

umble a sphere as that in which Dan moved. To 
an intimate acquaintance with the Gaelic language, 
he united a knowledge of Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, and German. He was 
also well skilled in music. While in the vigour of life, 
his performances on wind instruments were considered 
excellent. He had an extensive acquaintance with rare 
and curious books, and has left a considerable collec- 
tion of his own, to be sold in Edinburgh. Dan lived 
the life of a bachelor ; but he was not indifferent to 
the attractions of the fair. He has left behind him a 
daughter. One of our contemporaries gives the follow- 
ing anecdote of him. ‘Some years ago, one Rabbi 
—— came to this town, and advertised that he would 
deliver lectures on the Hebrew and Persian languages. 
He wished the Town Hall for the occasion ; and, ac- 
companied by Dr R——, a gentleman since deceased, 
he proceeded to make his application for the use of the 
room. On their way, they met Maccormick with his 
drum; and the Doctor, who loved a joke, told their 
errand, and introduced his Jewish friend. Dan 
wished to try his mettle ; and, pulling out a Psalter 
from his pocket, proceeded to interrogate the lecturer. 
The stranger was confounded; and, fearing to en- 
counter the Provost, after the specimen he had had of 
the town-drummer, the Rabbi withdrew his adver- 
tisement, and carried his Hebrew roots to another 
quarter.’ We have heard another version of this 
story; but which is the correct one, we cannot say. 
As related to us, the story was as follows :—‘ The 
learned Hebrew having heard of Dan’s skill in philo- 
logy, waited on him; and, after a very learned col- 
joany, departed with a high idea of his acquirements. 
He then repaired to a clergyman to make his preten- 
sions known, and to solicit the divine’s patro! lo 
The reception the Rabbi received was such as to give 
him by no means a very exalted idea either of the 
clergyman’s learning or urbanity ; and, in his ire, he 
remarked, that he thought the Doctor of Divinity 
should be appointed to the situation of the Town- 
Drummer, and the Town-Drummer to that of the 
Doctor of Divinity.” 

A SPANISH VILLAGE. 

Soon after entering this sierra, I passed through the 
most miserable village that I have seen in any part of 
Spain. It is quite impossible for one who has never 
seen the very | of the Spanish poor, to form the 
smallest conception of the general appearance of the 
inhabitants of this village. I saw between two and 
three hundred persons, and among these there was 
not one whose rags half covered his nakedness. Men 
and women were like bundles of ill-assorted shreds 
and patches of a hundred hues and sizes; and as for 
the children, I saw several entirely naked, and many 
that might as well have been without their tattered 
coverings. 1 threw a few biscuits among the children, 
and the eagerness with which they fought for and de- 
voured them, reminded me rather of young wolves 
than of human beings. The badness of he pavement, 
and the steepness of the street, made it necessary for 
the diligence to go slowly ; and I profited by the delay 
to look into one or two of the miserable abodes of these 
unfortunate beings. I found a perfect unison between 
the dweller and his dwelling. I could not see one 
article of furniture; no table, no chair; a few large 
stones supplied the place of the latter ; for the former 
there was no occasion; and something resembling a 
mattress upon the mud floor was the bed of the family. 
Leaving this village, I noticed two stone pillars, and 
a wooden pole across, indicating that the proprietor 
possesses the power of life and death within his own 
domain. I forget the name of the grandee at whose 
door lies all this misery; but if the power of life and 
death be his, and if he cannot make the former more 
tolerable, it would be humanity to inflict the latter.— 
Spain in 1830. 


THE PIG POINTER. 

Toomar, the gamekeeper of Sir Henry P. St John 
Mildmay, broke-in a black sow to find game, back, 
and stand to her point, nearly as steadily as a well- 
bred dog. This sow was a thin long-legged animal, 

the 


one of ugliest of the New Forest breed. When 
young, it manifested a great partiality for some pointer 
roomy 


uppies, then under the care of the keeper at 
lodige. It often played and fed with them. And it 
occurred one day to Toomar, that, as he had broken 
many an obstinate dog, he might also succeed in break- 
ing a pig. The little animal willingly cantered along 
with Rig, a considerable distance from home ; he en- 
ticed her still farther by means of a kind of pudding, 
made of barley-meal, which he carried in one of his 
pockets. His other pocket was filled with stones, to 
throw at the pig whenever she misbehaved, as she was 
too frolicsome to allow herself to be caught and cor- 
rected like d She proved, however, upon the 
whole, to be tolerably tractable ; and he soon taught 
her what he wished. by this system of rewards and 
punishments. She quartered her nd as regularly 
as any pointer, stood stock-still when she came = 
game, and backed dogs with great steadiness. When 
she came on the cold scent of game, she slackened her 
trot, and ually drop her ears and tail till she 
was certain, and then fell down on her knees. So 
stanch was she, that she would frequently remain five 
minutes and upwards on her point. As soon as the 
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game rose, she always returned to Toomar, grunting 
very loud for her reward of pudding, if it was not im. 

iately given to her. When Toomar died, his wi- 
dow sent the pig to Sir Henry Mildmay, who kept it 
for three years, but never used it, except for the pur- 
pose of occasionally amusing his friends. Tn doing this, a 
fowl was put intoacabbage net, and hidden amongst the 
fern in some part of the park; and the sagaciousanimal 
never failed to point it in the manner above described. 
Sir Henry was obliged at length to part with this sow, 
from a circumstance as singular as the other occur- 
rences of her life :—A great number of lambs had been 
lost, nearly as soon as they were dropped, and a person 
being sent to watch the flock, detected this sow in the 
very act of devouring a lamb. This carnivorous pro. 
og as | was ascribed to her having been accustomed 
to feed with the dogs, and to eat the flesh on which 
they fed. Sir Henry sent her back to Mrs Toomar, 
who sold her to Mr Skyes, of Broakwood, in the New 
Forest, where she died the usual death of a pig, and 
was converted into bacon.—Brown’s Anecdotes of 
Quadrupeds. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 

A circumstance, which powerfully excited the risible 
muscles of a number of the town’s-people, once occur- 
red in Grimsby, an English country town. It hap- 
pened that Mr Love, the ventriloquist, had publicly 
announced his intentioxr of performing in the Assem- 
bly Rooms. On the appointed evening, a tolerably 
numerous audience had assembled ; but the perform- 
ance had scarcely commenced, when it was suddenly 
interrupted by the most dismal yells and howlings 
from above. It appears that in that part of the enter- 
tainment, when, by means of his singular powers of 
vocal deception, he causes an invisible agent to be 
heard singing on the roof of a building many yards 
distant from that in which he exhibits, then gradually 
approaching, until it is finally heard in the act of de- 
scending the chimney attached to the Assembly Rooms. 
A native of an adjoining village, who had been in- 
duced to patronise the entertainment, and who, we 
presume, had never before witnessed a similar per- 
formance, and consequently was not aware of the ex- 
tent of the illusion which an accomplished ventriloquist 
is capable of creating, felt convinced that a second person 
“ had a finger in the pie,” and being well acquainted 
with the house, slipped out, unperceived by the audi- 
ence, and ascended by the back stairs in the dark to the 
roof of the building, with the firm determination of 
opening the eyes of the audience, and exposing the 
confederate of the performer. At this juncture, two 
other wiseacres in the company entertained exactly 
the same opinion, and, accordingly, followed the steps 
of him who had first made his exit from the apart- 
ment. Arrived at the summit of the garret stairs, 
they found the trap-door wide open—this they thought 
looked suspicious, but, on ascending to the tiles, they 
discovered the first-mentioned Paul Pry in the act of 
reconnoitring, with his head placed close to the chim- 
ney pot. Doubt was now out of the question; they 
therefore commenced belabouring their unsuspecting 
victim with such vigour, that, had not his wailings 
brought mine host (who now began to suspect the 
devil was in the place in reality), and some of the 
people connected with the establishment, with lights, 
to his assistance, the consequences might perhaps have 
been rather serious. As it was, a edi aiainaedien 
speedily followed ; and the ventriloquist, as might be 
expected, joined heartily in the convulsive roar of 
laughter which it occasioned, whilst the unlucky 
wights against whom it was directed were glad to 
make a precipitate retreat. 


ROMAN FOUNDER. 

An auctioneer, putting up an antique Roman helmet 
for sale, told the company he was informed that it 
had belonged to Romulus, the Roman founder; but 
pe he was an iron or a brass founder, he could 
not 


NATIONAL EPAULETTES. 

The late King George the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales, among other splendid articles of dress he was 
accustomed to exhibit, appeared one day in public 
with a pair of most brilliant diamond epaulettes. This 
happening at the very time the nation was called upon 
to pay his debts, gave occasion for criticism even among 
the lower ranks. “ Do you see what fine things the 
Prince has got on his shoulders ?”’ said one dirty-look- 
ing fellow to another. ‘‘ Never mind, Tom,” answered 
his companion ; “ they'll soon be on all our shoulders.” 
Some person of rank, overhearing this remark, told it 
over again to the Prince, who, fond of a joke, seemed 
highly amused, although the jest was at his own ex- 
pense. 
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